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EDITORIALS 


Our Ministry = A Ministry of Mercy God’s mercy endures for- 
ever. “Like as a father 


pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” Because God 
has had mercy on us, we are not to “shut up our bowels of compassion” 
toward the needy. 


Our presence in the holy ministry is an evidence of God’s mercy toward us. 
St. Paul says: “Seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
faint not.” His ministry to men was filled with tender concern for suffering 
humanity. He could not pass by any kind of suffering. He helped men in 
their physical misery in order to gain entry into their troubled hearts. 


The Christian minister cannot abdicate his responsibilities toward social 
welfare on the grounds that his is a spiritual ministry. He is to teach the 
love of God in Christ; how can he teach this love and not demonstrate its 
activity in love toward his fellow men? The hungry, ill-clothed, disease- 
ridden men, women, and children of the world weigh like a heavy stone 


upon the tender heart of the child of God. 


On the great Day of Judgment our Lord and Master will hand us a cita- 
tion which reads something like this: 


This is to certify that the bearer, heir of God and joint heir with the 
undersigned, is entitled to all the rights and privileges of the kingdom 
prepared for him from the foundation of the world. 


I was hungry, and he gave Me meat. 

I was thirsty, and he gave Me drink. 

I was a stranger, and he took Me in. 

I was naked, and he clothed Me. 

I was sick, and he visited Me. 

I was in prison, and he came unto Me. 
He loved Me, because I first loved him. 


(Signed) Jesus Christ 


This is in effect what Jesus will say to us when we meet Him face to 
face. Can He say this of us now? M.L. K. 
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Should We Do Away A prominent American educator has recom- 
with Report Cards? mended that children should not be told 


their examination marks — neither should their 
parents. He maintains that a high-scoring pupil may turn into a prig if he 
knows his grades, and a low-scoring one may become a cheat. He wants 
parents to. be kept in the dark about their children’s grades because “bad 
emotional consequences” may develop if a child is punished for inferior per- 
formance in school. 


An evaluation of the above opinion must be based on a school’s intended 
purpose of issuing reports on pupil progress. Surveys have shown that school 
administrators and teachers consider it the major objective of school reports 
“to provide the information necessary for a sound working relationship be- 
tween the school and the home in the guidance of the children.” 


The traditional report card with the marks of 75, 90, or A, B, C, on aca- 
demic achievent is subject to criticism. It was limited to the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of subject matter. It is believed that its marking system tended to 
stimulate undesirable competitive comparisons by parents and children, to 
discourage a child receiving low grades from trying to improve, and to de- 
velop superiority complexes or snobbery in children who have received 
high grades. 

If we recognize the importance of home and school co-operation, then 
parents are entitled to a report about the growth of their children in school. 
To that end school reports have become much more comprehensive. They 
include, besides evaluation of knowledge, the teacher’s judgment on the 
acquisition of desirable traits and characteristics which mark the develop- 
ment of the whole child. Furthermore, the reports aim to make children 
conscious of the extent to which they use their God-given talents in their 
expected personal, social, and spiritual development. 

Yes, we can no longer content ourselves with the traditional report cards. 
However, comprehensive reports to the parents, supplemented by parent- 
teacher conferences, are important for successful co-operation of the two 
basic institutions in the training of children, the home and the school. T. K. 


Cud for the Brain 
TO ALL EMPLOYEES 
The rule to be observed in this barn at all times toward cattle, young 
and old, is that of patience and kindness. Your work ceases at once 
when you lose your temper or bestow rough treatment. . . . 
These cows are to be known to you as individuals, and are to have 
a place in your affection. 


This statement I found attached to a post while being escorted through 
a high class dairy barn by Elmer Stueve of Monrovia, Calif. The dairy is 
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operated by the members of the Stueve family, who were born and raised in 
Perry County, Mo. May it be said that they treat the cows as stated above. 
The herdsman knows each one of the 1,800 cows by name and can tell you its 
idiosyncracies. 

My immediate thought was that the statement should be attached to 
every door of every classroom in the country. Here seemed to be a foolproof 
analogy, although I have been told frequently that analogies can be odious 
and misleading. 

We walked on to watch the milk flow untouched by humans from the 
udders through glass tubing to the coolers. Then this question was raised, 
“Elmer, what happens when a cow displays temper or doesn’t produce ac- 
cording to your high standards?” 


“Well,” said he, “if it’s a repeated offense we just get rid of the cow.” 


What is the moral of this story? I'm just too confused to know. Please 
try to find one yourself, but don’t start by assuming that a child is bovine. 
He 


Joe College Is No More ‘Joe College is no more,” writes Colum- 
bia’s W. Max Wise in They Came for 


the Best of Reasons. Professor Wise’s book, written for a panel of investigating 
educators sponsored by the American Council on Education, attempts to ana- 
lyze some of the trends in education and some of the views of the present 
generation of college students. In the course of the book, Professor Wise 
makes some interesting observations which seem to have a bearing on the 
type of worker our church may expect in the future. 

Instead of spending four years at a college or university of their choice 
where they investigate the possibilities of a full and irresponsible social life, 
most college students of today are prepared to work long hours to assure 
themselves of competent preparation for a professional or business career. 
The traditional C, therefore, is no longer considered an adequate grade for 
students. Competition for higher grades becomes increasingly fierce and leads 
to longer hours of concentrated efforts. This results in a deeper penetration 
into more fields than was usually the case in the past. If this trend in the 
schools of the country carries over into our own schools, we may expect the 
average graduate of the future to be highly trained professionally and well- 
equipped generally with a broad background of very respectable depth. 

While it is true that professional skills are extremely important in teaching, 
it is equally true that a teacher cannot teach what he does not know. The 
additional knowledge of the future graduate should enable him to teach 
more things while his proficiency in the professional skills enables him to 
teach them better. Even more important than this, we think, are the attitudes 
which will be carried into the classrooms of our schools. Teachers who have 
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been accustomed to doing superior work are likely to encourage the same 
kind of work in their pupils, for the good teacher imparts attitudes together 
with skills and information. 


In this respect the future of our schools seems bright. Joe College is no 
more. Who wants him back? M. L. RADKE 


What About Guidance? Anyone who knows where he is going and 
how to get there usually does not need 


a guide. Guidance as we know it becomes especially necessary when a person 
does not know where he is or how to reach the destination or how to cope 
with difficulties along the way. Guidance as it applies to educational purposes 
is similar to the work of the guide who assists travelers on unknown or diffi- 
cult journeys. The purpose of the guide is to bring any traveler safely to his 
destination, that is, the destination of the traveler’s choice. 


There are certain requirements in this working partnership. A guide is 
wanted because the traveler needs him. The traveler must be aware of his 
need and recognize the guide as one whom he can trust and one who can 
help him. The guide must inspire confidence through being trustworthy and 
competent. He also has to understand the purpose, the need, and the ability 
of the traveler to reach his goal. Mutual good faith and confidence must be 
maintained. If mistakes are made, they must be acknowledged. Sincerity is 
more important than a pretended all-knowingness. Anyone with an “I know 
it all” complex should never presume to enter the field of guidance in the 
preaching or teaching ministry. The person with a problem, not the counselor, 
must finally decide his course of action. A. V. MAURER 


“And He Gave Some... Teachers” —- What would you think of 

(Epnestans 4:11) the carpenter who refused 

to join his fellow towns- 

men in rebuilding his unfortunate neighbor’s house struck by lightning? Or 

of the lifeguard who refused to attempt to rescue the drowning child because 

it happened to be his “day off’? Or of the virtuoso pianist who declined to 

play for a crippled children’s benefit simply because his business manager 
hadn’t been properly approached and consulted? 


Who, better than a carpenter, could assist in a building project? Who 
could more likely rescue a drowning child — an ordinary passer-by or an expe- 
rienced and trained swimmer? Which is the higher consideration, service or 
protocol? 


There are cases where teachers are overloaded with congregational duties 
and responsibilities to the extent that it is not possible for them to give ade- 
quate time and attention to their chief task —classroom teaching. An alert 
teacher will constantly be searching for new materials, approaches, concepts, 
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and developments regarding the teaching of all subjects. This requires 
a goodly amount of time for reading and study. 


There is evidence, however, that there is an unused, untapped source of 
teaching ability in the church in the persons of trained and experienced parish 
school teachers whose abilities are not being used in some of the teaching 
agencies of the church. 

It would seem. that congregations would seek to make use of all male 
teachers who are able to render service as organists, choir directors, leaders 
or teachers in the Sunday school or Bible class program of their congregations. 
The same would seem to apply to many of the trained women teachers, 
particularly those who do not have household and parental responsibilities. 

Yet statistical reports indicate that in one District of Synod approximately 
15 per cent of the male teachers and almost one half of the women teachers 
are not rendering service in any of the “extracurricular” areas mentioned above. 


Have they not been asked to serve? Why not? 
Have they declined to serve? If so, were their reasons of a nature that 


the Lord of the church would likely agree to their validity? 

Have they volunteeered their services? Why has a congregation declined 
their offer? 

Could not almost every congregation expand its Bible class program? 

Teaching is the means designed by the Lord of the church for the building 
and strengthening of His kingdom, the church. Teachers should feel that 
they have been trained and called to do this glorious work, not only “as 
teachers of grades 5 and 6” but wherever the opportunity presents itself to 
hallow and glorify the name of our Father in heaven so that His kingdom 
may indeed come and His will may be done. 

The Sunday School Teacher Training Committee of Synod has used “Every 
Teacher a Trained Teacher” as its slogan. The church at large might well 
consider the version “Every Trained Teacher a Teaching Teacher.” 

ArtTuur L. AMT 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— A seen religion is not always real, but a real religion is always seen. 


— The shadow of the sword can be blotted out only by the shadow of 
the Cross. 

— Horace Mann once remarked: “I have never heard anything about the 
resolutions of the apostles, but a good deal about the Acts of the Apostles.” 

— To help the individual develop into an ever better Christian in all of life’s 
relationships is an aim of Christian education. 

— The really useful worker is so busy being useful that he hasn’t time to 
consider how useful he is. 

—If a man could have half his wishes, he would double his troubles. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The Need and Value of Aims in the Program 
of Parish Education 


RAYMOND F.. SURBURG 


In life, in teaching, and in religion, 
purpose is indispensable. Much of 
human life is characterized by aim- 
lessness. “The world is full of agi- 
tated folks who are hurry-scurrying 
about in perturbed circles and only 
make batlike progress, and butterfly 
folks who discover where they were 
going after they arrive.”1 It is true 
that in educational and in psychologi- 
cal circles since 1920 the behavioristic 
theory of psychology has endeavored 
to deny purpose to human life and 
conceived of man as a mechanism, 
a slave to his environment, with no 
regnant will in him. Behaviorism has 
been one of the greatest foes of the 
Christian religion, because as a phi- 
losophy of life it taught people that, 
driven by blind forces over which 
they had no control, they behaved as 
they did.2, Human behavior was in- 
terpreted as simply the automatic re- 
sponse to stimuli, man being the vic- 
tim of his environment. Since man is 
not responsible, he cannot sin; in fact, 
since God, or whoever is responsible 
for man, made man the way he is, 
man’s misdemeanors must be placed 
at the door of God or of the Titan 
who made man. Such moral fatalism 
naturally is deadly to conscience and 
ideals and leads to antisocial conduct. 


1G. W. Fiske, Purpose in Teaching Reli- 
gion (Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1927), 
p. 21. 

2 Hildreth Cross, An Introduction to Psy- 
chology: An Evangelical Approach (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1952), 
p. 103. 


Many educators and thinkers have 
come to realize that mechanistic be- 
haviorism is dangerous and that there 
is such a thing as a self within man, 
a living soul into which God has 
breathed eternal life. The history of 
mankind provides sufficient evidence 
for the soundness of the idealist’s 
conviction of self-conquest through 
ideals and personal loyalties. 


The progress of mankind is due to 
individuals having purpose. It was 
the purpose of Joan of Arc that pro- 
duced a new patriotism in France. It 
was the purpose in the heart of Wil- 
liam Carey that inaugurated the era 
of modern missions. It was the pur- 
pose of Pasteur that made possible 
the antirabies vaccine. 


Fickes is convinced that heredity, 
environment, and purpose are the 
factors that determine the moral and 
religious growth of an individual. 
Through purpose a man may over- 
come and rise above environment and 
heredity. It is the task of religious 
education to guide the individual in 
the formation of his purposes. Pur- 
pose in any field of activity deter- 
mines means, methods, and spirit. The 
value of aim is admirably defined by 
Wiles, who writes: 

The aim in any pursuit does not be- 

long to the adiaphora. It ranks high 


among essentials. Without it all our 
work collapses and goes for naught. 


3G. H. Fickes, Principles of Religious 
Education (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1987), p. 16. 
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NEED AND VALUE OF AIMS 


It gives direction and effectiveness to 
what we are doing. The goal of 
every endeavor is the one thing that 
pins us to our task and keeps the 
historian from writing failure over 
what we have undertaken: 4 


I. THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
REVEALS DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS 
OF AIMS 

The rise and the fall of civilizations 
are inextricably bound up with the 
educational philosophy of the men 
and women who themselves are the 
product of that civilization. The atti- 
tude and ideals that motivate the 
thinking of the people of any genera- 
tion constitute the foundation upon 
which is built the system of values 
that through the media of educational 
theory and practice is transmitted by 
the adults of that generation to their 
children. “This system of values, as 
it either aids or hinders the social, 
political, or personal adjustments of 
the next generation, is a measure of 
the progress of civilization from gen- 
eration to generation.” ® 

A review of the aims, or objectives, 
of education in any of the standard 
histories of education will reveal the 
fact that divergent views on the ulkti- 
mate aim of education have been held 
by people living in different centuries 
and in various countries. Since Colo- 
nial days American educational lead- 
ers have continued to evolve expand- 
ing aims and objectives. Such aims 
and goals have reflected the extent to 


4 C. P. Wiles, The Challenge of the Sun- 
day School (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society, 1916), p. 110. 

5 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Intro- 
duction to Education (New York: American 
Book Company, 1947), p. 52. 
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which there is evidenced an appre- 
ciation of accepted life ideals and 
values. Within the last 20 years 
a number of statements of educational 
objectives have appeared. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association issued 
a very detailed statement of goals. 
The four general objectives are given 
as follows: 
1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 
2. The Objectives of Human Rela- 
tionship 
3. The Objectives of Economic Eff- 
ciency 
4. The Objectives of Civic Efficiency 
These objectives as they apply in the 
daily life pattern of individuals are 
further analyzed.® 


The objectives of education which 
a society sets up are determined by 
the philosophy of life adopted and 
developed by that group.’ The ulti- 
mate aim of education must be one 
and the same as the ultimate aim of 
life, namely, to fulfill the purpose for 
which man was created. The aim of 
life and of education must be formu- 
lated in terms of eternal, unchanging 
values. When one examines the aims 
of public secular education, it be- 
comes apparent that secular educa- 
tion aims to train the human indi- 
vidual only for efficient and social 
living as a citizen of the state. Only 
body and mind are developed to that 
end. Because of these serious limita- 


6 The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1938), pp. 47—108. 


7 Frank C. Wegener, The Organic Phi- 
losophy of Education (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1957), p. 87. 
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tions secular education cannot ade- 
quately deal with the whole problem 
of life. 


Differences among American edu- 
cators concerning the basic aims of 
education can be traced to a lack of 
agreement on man, his nature, his 
end, and the nature and function of 
society. Today the following false 
views of the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion are those of naturalism, socialism, 
communism, experimentalism, and re- 
constructionism. Thus naturalism aims 
at reducing all elements of human 
experience to nature as interpreted 
by physical and biological functions. 
Preparation for life and adaption to 
environment are the ultimate objec- 
tives. Socialism has as its immediate 
objective the preparation of the child 
to participate in the functions of so- 
ciety, while society itself and its wel- 
fare are the ultimate end of education. 
Communism aims at the achievement 
of a classless society by the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge and manner 
of living necessary to promote the 
welfare of the proletariat. Experi- 
mentalism aims to prepare the child 
through the constant reconstruction 
of experience to make adjustments to 
what is held to be a constantly chang- 
ing social order, with emphasis upon 
social efficiency and practical utility. 
The latest school of educational phi- 
losophy is known as reconstruction- 
ism. Its outstanding exponent, Pro- 
fessor Brameld, asserts of its aim: 

The world of the future should be 

a world that the common man rules 

not merely in theory but in fact. It 

should be a world in which the tech- 
nological potentialities already dis- 
cernible are released for the creation 
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of health, abundance, and security 

for the masses of people of every 

color, nationality and creed.® 
This statement in many respects is 
a worthy declaration of educational 
aims. Who would not welcome a 
utopia in which the human family 
dwells together in peace and happi- 
ness? However, Christians believe 
that there is a further goal the uni- 
versal attainment of which is essential 
to the achievement of social well- 
being and without which it cannot be 
made permanent. 


Dean Keller correctly states that 
there are actually two points of view 
from which the basic aims in educa- 
tion may be approached, the one ex- 
cluding the other. We read: 

The Christian point of view is theo- 
centric, i. e., God-centered. The sec- 
ular point of view is anthropocentric, 
i. e., man-centered. In the former 
case the will of God is the center of 
all aims, purposes, ideals, and aspira- 
tions. In the latter case the aims, 
purposes, ideals and aspirations reach 
no further than man himself.® 

The consequences of these false 
views are the tendencies to develop 
youth physically, intellectually, and 
socially, but not morally or spiritually. 
Religion has been eliminated from 
the public school program and with it 
the only solid foundation of morality 
and character training. 


Much attention is given to the 
methodology of education and to 
measurement of educational results. 


8 Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Edu- 
cation in Cultural Perspective (New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1955), p. 76. 


9 Karl W. Keller, “The Basic Aims of 
Education,” Luraeran Epucation, 93 
(September 1957), 6. 
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Since the true interpretation of the 
aims of education is rejected, the sub- 
sequent educational activity carried 
on is devoid of its full meaning and 
miserably fails to discharge its obli- 
gations to the individual and to so- 
ciety. This is so because no ultimate 
norm, aside from the activity itself, 
for directing educational activities is 
recognized or admitted. Because of 
the lack of higher motives and values 
selfishness and excessive individual- 
ism are bound to develop. 


Il. THE STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 
IN RELIGIOUS CIRCLES 

When the aims of weekday reli- 
gious instruction were discussed in 
1922 by the Religious Education 
Association, there was a great diver- 
sity of opinions. The same uncer- 
tainty as to the purpose of the Sunday 
school and the weekday school on 
released time exists throughout the 
land. About the objectives in Chris- 
tian education among Protestant 
churches in the United States a great 
deal has been written, but there has 
not been any agreement. Before call- 
ing attention to some well-known 
formulations of Protestant aims, we 
might profitably outline briefly what 
the aims of religious education have 
been from apostolic times up to the 
present.1° 


10 The reader is directed to the following 
books: James De Forest Murch, Christian 
Education and the Local Church (Cincin- 
nati: The Standard Publishing House, 
1943), pp. 89—74; C. H. Benson, A Popular 
History of Christian Education (Chicago: 
The Moody Press, 1943), 352 pp.; A. K. De 
Blois and D. R. Gorham, Christian Religious 
Education: Principles and Practice (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1939), pp. 15 
to 59. 
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The aim of the early Christian 
Church was to make Christ men out 
of pagans, despite the persecutions 
and the ostracism to which the Ro- 
man Empire and all its fashionable, 
wealthy, and cultured paganism sub- 
jected the church. For three centuries 
the early Christians promoted an 
aggressive program of religion and 
religious education. Antipaganism 
was its definite aim. 


After the conversion of Constantine 
religious education deteriorated into 
education for the future priests, with 
the average Christian receiving little 
instruction. To keep the church alive, 
to train future leadership, and to de- 
velop loyalty to the church became 
the dominant and sole objective of 
the church from the 4th to the 15th 
century. This might be called the aim 
of education of the Middle Ages. 


With the coming of the Reforma- 
tion a fresh approach was brought to 
religious education, and truer clarity 
was given to the matter of aims. The 
Bible and the Catechism were empha- 
sized. The “doctrinal” and “know the 
Bible” aim became predominant. 
Frequently Christian life was neg- 
lected, and the only endeavor was 
to teach the Bible as a correct set 
of doctrines. 


In the 19th century, with the de- 
velopment of the Sunday school, evan- 
gelism became the great objective in 
much of Protestant American religious 
education. The institutional aim, sup- 
plemented by the evangelistic pur- 
pose, dominated a good portion of 
the 19th century in America. In the 
20th century educators have stressed 
the pupil-centered aim of personal 
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development, which has also been 
called the social aim. 

The International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, now known as the 
Department of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches, 
representing 40 different denomina- 
tions and also the Greek Orthodox 
Church, has set up a series of eight 
objectives by means of which pro- 
grams of education are to be judged 
and according to which churches are 
encouraged to build up their religious 
work.1!_ These are described as con- 
sciousness of God, loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior, develop- 
ment of Christlike character, partici- 
pation as a Christian in the social 
order, membership in the church, 
appreciation of the meaning of Chris- 
tian family life, a life philosophy 
based on a Christian interpretation 
of life, and acquaintance with the 
Bible and other literature.” 

Luther Weigle quotes the statement 
drawn up by the Chinese delegates 
to the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and calls 
it compact and comprehensive. It 
reads: 

Religious education in the Christian 

sense includes all efforts and processes 

which help to bring children and 
adults into a vital and saving expe- 
rience of God revealed in Christ; to 
quicken the sense of God as a living 


reality, so that communion with Him 
in prayer and worship becomes a nat- 


11 Paul H. Vieth, Objectives of Religious 
Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1930); see also William C. Bower and Percy 
R. Hayward, Protestantism Faces Its Edu- 
cational Task (Chicago: National Council of 
Churches, 1949), pp. 208—209. 

12 The Curriculum Guide for the Local 
Church (Chicago: International Council of 
Religious Education, 1954), p. 8. 
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ural habit and principle of life; to 
enable them to interpret the meaning 
of their growing experience of life 
in the light of the ultimate values; 
to establish attitudes and habits of 
Christ-like living in common life and 
in all human relations; and to enlarge 
and deepen the understanding of the 
historic facts on which Christianity 
rests and of the rich content of Chris- 
tian experience, belief, and doctrine.}* 
Dr. Crump Miller, a recognized Prot- 
estant leader in education, states that 
the purpose of Christian education is 
twofold. “The primary purpose,” he 
says, “is to bring persons into that 
redemptive community that is the 
true church. The corollary, which is 
of equal importance, is to bring the 
world outside the church within the 
scope of God’s redemptive act in 
Christ, so that all mankind may ben- 
efit from the gift of the Gospel.” # 
Munro, a leader in the field of Prot- 
estant education, declared that “the 
object of Protestant nurture is not 
merely to propagate a faith; its ob- 
ject is also to enable persons to 
develop into reality their highest po- 
tential character and worth through 
embracing that faith.” 15 A new theo- 
logical statement, followed by a new 
formulation of objectives, was devel- 
oped by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Lawrence Little in 1956. 


18 Weigle and Oldham, Religious Educa- 
tion (New York: International Missionary 
Council, 1928), II, 4, as quoted by P. H. 
Lotz, Orientation in Religious Education 
(Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950), p. 94. 


14 Randolph Crump Miller, Education 
for Christian Living (Englewood-Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 57. 


15 Harry C. Munro, Protestant Nurture 
(Englewood-Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1956), 
p. 65. 
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Ill. HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD 

From the very beginning the found- 
ers of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod were clear on the funda- 
mental objectives of education. This 
does not mean that immediately they 
set up a complete statement of objec- 
tives which left nothing to be desired. 
They did, however, distinguish be- 
tween primary and secondary goals 
or purposes. In harmony with Scrip- 
tural theology they considered this 
life a preparation for a more impor- 
tant life to come. But while it is 
true that an inordinately great stress 
was placed upon religious education 
in the synodical literature, it was not 
forgotten that man also has a tem- 
poral life to care for and that he is 
a citizen of two worlds — of heaven 
and of the country in which he holds 
earthly citizenship. The schools estab- 
lished by many congregations of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
were therefore also designed to pre- 
pare pupils to become good citizens, 
to be in a position intelligently to earn 
a living and to live a useful life. 


These objectives of a Lutheran phi- 
losophy of education were constantly 
held before members of Synod by 
pastors and teachers. At District and 
synodical conventions the same ob- 
jectives frequently formed the topics 
of essays and discussions. The Schul- 
blatt, Lutheran School Journal, Lu- 
THERAN Epucation, Der Lutheraner, 
the Lutheran Witness, the American 
Lutheran, the Cresset, and the Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly empha- 
sized the need to carry out the objec- 
tives of a sound Lutheran education. 
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Of these formulations Dr. Kramer 
says: 
Statements of the objectives of Chris- 
tian education, organized systemati- 
cally and set forth in varying degrees 
of detail, are found scattered through 
the publications of the Church. Most 
of these statements agree in funda- 
mentals, though they vary greatly in 
form and organization.16 
C. F. W. Walther described the ob- 
jectives of Christian education as 
“1) an ever-increasing enlightenment 
of the mind; 2) an ever-increasing 
cleanness and renewal of the heart; 
3) an ever-increasing eagerness in a 
life of good works.” 7 The most com- 
plete statement of the objectives of 
Christian education appeared in 1949, 
in Religion in Lutheran Schools, 
which gives the history, philosophy, 
and educational theory behind the 
Units in Religion, currently in use in 
many parish schools of our Synod. 
A committee (Wm. A. Kramer, chair- 
man, Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, M. E. 
Dobberfuhl, Dr. W. J. Gernand, Prof. 
Mark Steege, and Prof. John C. 
Pfitzer ) worked for a number of days 
on these objectives, which were pre- 
pared in anticipation of the writing 
of a new series of religious education 
books for our Christian parish schools. 
The committee that formulated this 
comprehensive and detailed statement 
of objectives, pages 15—22 of Religion 
in Lutheran Schools, maintained that 
the Word of God states the objectives 
of Christian education in clear, un- 
mistakable terms. 


16 William A. Kramer, “Christian Educa- 
tion,” Lutheran Cyclopedia (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1954), p. 212. 

17 Hausandacht, as quoted by Kramer, 
ibid., p. 212. 
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Thus Paul avers that the objectives 
of the Holy Scripture are “to make 
us wise unto salvation . . . that the 
man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works” 
(2 Tim. 8:15-17). Again, the apostle 
asserts that the aim of Christian in- 
struction is “the perfecting of the 
saints . . . the edifying of the body 
of Christ, till we all come, in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” (Eph. 4:12, 13) 

The objectives, worked out under 
the leadership of Dr. Kramer, are de- 
signed to be applicable to all agencies 
of Christian education. They are also 
intended for specific age levels as well 
as for specific agencies in the church. 
These are the six major objectives, 
which in turn have many subdivisions: 

I. Understanding of the nature of 


God and man’s relationship to 
Him (Relationship to God). 

II. A growing Christian character 
(Character). 

III. Love of fellow men, expressing 
itself in the application of Chris- 
tian principles in all relationships 
(Love of fellow men). 

IV. A rich devotional life as a source 
of spiritual strength (Devotional 
life). 

V. Active participation in the life 
and work of the church (Christian 
life). 

VI. The dedication of time, talents, 
and treasures to God in a life of 
faithful stewardship (Steward- 
ship) .18 


The question has been raised by 
some educators whether a statement 


18 William F. Kramer, Religion in Lu- 
theran Schools (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1949), pp. 15, 16. 
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should be as detailed as the one 
found in Religion in Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools. One disadvantage 
of this detailed statement of objec- 
tives is that it is too long. Objec- 
tives will fail to influence teaching 
if they are too complicated. In an 
article that appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1956 issue of LUTHERAN Epuca- 
TION Dr. Kraeft says: 

It is not enough that each statement 

is logically sound, that each part can 

be proved and demonstrated to be 
correct. It must be high in use value. 

A teacher operating with a set of 

objectives must see clearly how he 

can use them in his teaching. The 
more numerous the points or the more 
complicated the pattern, the less cer- 
tain will it be that they are used.19 
In the article from which this has 
been quoted Dr. Kraeft proposes a 
simplification of the set cited above. 

The latest statement of educational 

aims appearing in our synodical liter- 
ature is that of Dean Keller of Con- 
cordia College, Portland, Oreg. In his 
opinion a statement of objectives, to 
be complete, must seek to provide the 
student with “such knowledge, such 
skills, such attitudes and values as 
will enable him: 

1. In specific ways to meet his basic 
needs as an individual, be they 
physiological, social, psychological, 
or spiritual; 

2. To recognize the importance of 
those things which are essential 
to the preservation of the species; 

3. To gain whatever may be valuable 
and worthwhile from the culture 
in which he finds himself and to 
be in a position to pass on the 
best of what he has received; 


iN W. O. Kraeft, “More Attention to Ob- 
jectives,” LurHeran Epucation, 92 (No- 
vember 1956), 109. 
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4. To live in an organized society 
and there to meet successfully his 
social, civic, and economic respon- 
sibilities and opportunities; 

5. To accept the best values and 
ideals as the underlying motives 
for all his choices and behavior; 
and 


6. To achieve his full stature as a 
Homo sapiens in the development 
of those characteristics which make 
him unique among the creatures 
which inhabit the earth.” 2° 

The readers are urged to read Keller’s 
interpretation of these six theses in 
the light of a Christian philosophy 
of education. 


IV. NEED OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES FOR ALL AGENCIES 
OF PARISH EDUCATION 

Various educational agencies are 
maintained by Lutheran congrega- 
itons to provide the opportunity for 
Christian education. Agencies for 
children include Lutheran elementary 
schools, Sunday schools, weekday 
classes, vacation Bible schools, Satur- 
day schools, and confirmation instruc- 
tion. Agencies for youth include Lu- 
theran high schools and Bible classes. 
Agencies for adults include Bible 
classes, parent-education groups, and 
topic discussion groups. In order to 
provide content, activities, and in- 
structional materials, we must have 
objectives for the programs of all 
these educational agencies. Also to 
be able to evaluate the extent to 
which pupils have acquired knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes, we must 
have a set of objectives which also 
serve as a measuring rod. 


20 Keller, p. 7. 
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The following objectives have been 
set up for the Sunday school: 
1. To lead the pupil to a knowledge 


of the true God and to faith in 


Jesus Christ as his only Savior and 
Lord; 


2. To lead the pupil to an apprecia- 
tion of his status as a child of God 
and heir of eternal life; 


3. To lead the pupil into the truths 
of the Bible so that by a growing 
knowledge of the Word of God 
his Christian faith and character 
are built and developed; 


4. To lead the pupil into an under- 
standing and appreciation of his 
status as a living member of the 
body of Christ and to train him 
to participate in the life and work 
of the church; 


5. To lead the pupil into an aware- 
ness of his Christian responsibility 
toward home, community, and na- 
tion. 

According to Dr. A. C. Mueller, the 
two major aims of the Sunday school 
are careful instruction in God’s Word 
and evangelism or mission endeavor.” 
Other objectives are knowledge of 
the Bible, skill in handling the Bible, 
acquaintance with the hymns and 
liturgy of the church, training in 
prayer and worship, familiarity with 
Luther’s Small Catechism, and so on. 
The pastor and his staff should be- 
come clear on the objectives and pur- 
poses of the Sunday school. 

The aims and objectives of confir- 

mation will not differ markedly from 
the general aims of Christian educa- 


21 From A Guide to the Sunday School 
Standard of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod (St. Louis: Board for Parish 
Education, 1956), p. 6. 

22 A. C. Mueller, Vitalizing the Sunday 
School (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1947), p. 14. 
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tion. However, confirmation instruc- 
tion has the specific purpose of pre- 
paring the confirmed for intelligent 
participation in the Lord’s Supper 
and in the responsibilities of church 
membership. The Seminar on Confir- 
mation and Confirmation Instruction, 
sponsored by the Lutheran Inter- 
synodical Committee on Parish Edu- 
cation, set up the following objectives 
for confirmation instruction: 


I. Personal commitment to Christ. 


II. Understanding the chief doctrines 
of the Christian faith. 


III. Desire and ability to use the Bible 
with skill and profit. 

IV. Understanding of the nature and 
purpose of the church and active 
participation in the life and work 
of the church. 

V. A greater measure of fulfillment 
of the law of love in daily life in 
the relation to the fellow man in 
home, the community, the state 
and the world.?8 


The editors of Bible class materials, 
the Revs. R. J. Hoyer, J. M. Weiden- 
schilling, and Walter Riess, have set 
up the following Bible class objec- 
tives: 


In the Area of the Word 

An acquaintance with the Bible: 
its outline, its history, its contents; 
and understanding of the social and 
historical backgrounds in which it was 
written; skill in handling it and vari- 
ous Bible helps. 


An understanding of the Bible as 
the record of God’s self-revelation to 
man, acceptance of the Bible as the 
means to the end of personal relation- 


23 Arthur L. Miller, “Evaluation in the 
Agencies of Parish Education,” Tests and 
Measurements in Lutheran Education (River 


Forest: Lutheran Education Association, 
1957), p. 31. 
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ship with God through knowledge of 


his dealings with man. 


In the Area of Salvation and the 
Christian Life 

A knowledge of the Way of Life, 
through personal faith in Jesus as 
Savior. 

Growth toward maturity in Chris- 
tian faith and life. The ability to meet 
and conquer problems peculiar to the 
specific age levels in daily living in 
the light of this knowledge, and ac- 
ceptance of the work given us by the 
Savior as witnesses to Him. 

Appreciation of our position as 
adopted sons of the living God, free 
in the bounty of His grace. 


In the Area of the Church 

A knowledge of the nature of the 
church, the body of Christ on earth, 
a knowledge of the history of the 
church and the present denomina- 
tional picture. 

Acceptance of a position in the 
church, participation in all phases of 
stewardship, evangelism, and church 
work. 

Appreciation of the unity of the 
Spirit in the church, a wholehearted 
participation in the worship and life 
of the local congregation.?4 


These objectives will help a Bible 
class teacher to raise the question to 
what degree the members of the class 
are growing toward these ideals. 

According to Dr. Kramer, the ob- 
jectives, or purposes, of conducting 
released-time classes would be the 
same as for all other agencies of 
Christian education: 

Ih, ANG bring as many pupils as pos- 


sible under the influence of God’s 
Word. 


2. To lead the pupils to a knowledge 
of their sins and to the proper ac- 
ceptance of Christ as their only 


24 Miller, p. 34. 
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Savior and as their only Hope for 
eternal life. 


8. To train children to live their lives 
in gratitude to God and to live as 
worthy members in their homes 
and in their communities.?5 


The goals, or aims, for the vacation 
Bible school have been stated as 
follows: 


1. To supplement the work done by 
other agencies of religious educa- 
tion in a_ congregation. 

2. To teach the Christian fundamen- 
tals, sin and grace, with a view 
to a saving faith in Christ, holy 
living, Christian service, and eter- 
nal salvation of the individual. 

8. To do child mission work and to 
enlist the participation of the chil- 
dren in this work; to acquaint chil- 
dren with Christian missions and 
to train (in the Christian way of 
life) them to support missions. 

4. To provide activities that develop 
attitudes and give training in the 
Christian way of life. 

5. To develop acquaintance with the 
Bible, also skills and habits in the 
use of it, for personal benefit and 


for the benefit of others. 


6. To give training in worship and to 
familiarize the children with the 
Church’s treasury of hymns. 


7. To exert a wholesome influence on 
the home, the congregation, and 
the community.?6 

It is also important that the leader- 

ship of a congregation should have 
purposes or goals in mind in regard 
to the adult program of a congrega- 
tion. In an informational bulletin 
Dr. Oscar E. Feucht contends that 


25 Released-Time Classes (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia, no date), p. 3. 


26 A. W. Gross, 
School (St. Louis: 
pp. 3, 4. 


The Vacation Bible 
Concordia, no date), 
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the main purpose of adult education 
is to train Christian people by the 
Word of God so as to fulfill their 
function as Christian priests on earth. 
In adult education it is imperative 
that the people have much more than 
knowledge; they must have insights, 
attitudes, and skills. Christian adult 
education should provide skills in the 
use of the Bible and the devotional 
literature of the church. According 
to Feucht, there are eight areas in 
which adult education should func- 
tion. The following are the insights, 
skills, and attitudes which Christian 
education should give adults: 

1. The Bible as it relates to this life 
and the life to come. 

2. Christian doctrine and Christian 
ethics on ever higher stages to 
nurture the whole person. 

3. An understanding of Christian wor- 
ship and the arts to enrich the 
devotional life. 

4. An appreciation of Christian edu- 
cation as learning during all of 
life and for all of life. 

5. Guidance for fulfilling the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood and 
strengthening Christian family life. 

6. An understanding of the Chris- 
tian’s place in society and of the 
Church in the world. 

7. Instruction in personal evangelism 
and an understanding of missions. 

8. A sense of stewardship and of life- 
long devotion to Christ and His 
kingdom.?* 

These outcomes may be called the 
objectives for the program. They will 
be useful in challenging a church to 
action and will serve as a measuring 
staff for determining the educational 


27 Adult Education in the Local Congre- 
gation (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, no date), p. 12. 
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program of adults. They may also be 
employed as a check to keep the pro- 
gram varied and diversified. 

A part of the adult education pro- 
gram is the so-called Family Life Pro- 
gram for. a parish. The Christian 
Church should help a family fulfill its 
God-given purposes. Here again it is 
of the utmost importance that when 
being urged by Synod to establish 
such a program a parish should know 
exactly what is involved. In an in- 
formational bulletin on Christian 
education Dr. Oscar E. Feucht has 
devoted a page to the matter of ob- 
jectives. He lists five major aims: 

1. Enriching the spiritual life of the 

whole family. 

2. Helping parents better to under- 
stand and appreciate their children. 

3. Providing parents with skills for 
their Christian nurture and 
training. 

4, Helping them make personal and 
family worship increasingly effec- 
tive. 

5. Lifting the entire spirit and pur- 
pose of the home.?§ 


V. NEED OF UNIT, SUBJECT, AND 
CLASS AIMS 

In addition to having goals or ob- 
jectives for the entire program of 
parish education, of having specific 
objectives for each agency of educa- 
tion, teachers must realize that there 
are course aims as well as lesson aims. 
In his book Informal Talks on Sunday 
School Teaching Ray Rozell asserts: 
“Teaching must be concerned seri- 
ously with its aims. What are. we 
trying to do with our pupils — what 
exactly? What changes in them do 


28 A Family Life Program for the Parish 
(St. Louis: Concordia, no date), p. 5. 
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we desire — and which ones today? 
Until this is clear — no effective 
teaching! Purposeless teaching gets 
nowhere.” 28 Rozell calls the atten- 
tion of teachers to the existence of 
three types of aims in relation to a 
class.®° 

First of all, the teacher must arrive 
at a satisfactory list of what might be 
called “general class aims.” They are 
purposes which he endeavors to 
achieve with the entire class. They 
fit in with, indeed they simply detail, 
the general aims of the Sunday school 
and the church. Examples: to win 
the lost to Christ, to lead the entire 
class to a right relationship with the 
church, to lead all pupils into active 
Christian service, or helping pupils to 
grow in grace. 

The second type of aim with which 
the teacher is concerned is his pur- 
pose with individual pupils. For each 
pupil the teacher needs to make up 
a definite list of aims which particu- 
larly apply to him, in addition to 
those of the general class aim. 

The third type of aims with which 
the teacher is concerned is lesson 
aims. These fall into (1) the aims for 
a series or unit of lessons, and (2) the 
aims of the separate lessons. 

The aims, or objectives, for an en- 
tire unit are somewhat general but of 
great importance. Before teaching a 
series of lessons the teacher must ask 
himself what he is trying to achieve 
in the lives of pupils by those lessons. 
Perhaps clarity in regard to the aims 
for each lesson is even more impor- 


°9 Published by Grand Rapids Interna- 
tional Publication, 1956, p. 51. 


30 Tbid., pp. 52—59. 
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tant. Without clear and proper aims 
for a given lesson the teacher is likely 
to wander about in the materials with- 
out getting anywhere. According to 
Rozell, the individual lesson aims 
need to be based upon pupil needs. 
The aims should be stated in terms 
of new knowledge to be learned and 
changes to be made. 


Specific lesson aims should possess 
the following good qualities: (1) They 
should be specific and clear; (2) the 
individual lesson aim must be worthy; 
(3) the individual lesson aim must be 
possible of attainment; (4) it must fit 
in with the general aim for the series 
of lessons. 


Finally, aims are important because 
on the basis of the aims material is 
chosen or rejected. The aims also 
help determine the methods of teach- 
ing chosen for a lesson. Good aims 
further make for the orderly conti- 
nuity of the teaching process. The 
existence of well-defined aims makes 
for connected experiences, unity of 
mental life, and an integration of the 
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pupil’s personality. Well-defined aims 
aid the pupil to make aims for him- 
self. A scatterbrained teacher will 
make harum-scarum pupils. If the 
teacher does not know where he is 
going, how can the pupils know 
where they are going? 

Too much teaching in religious 
circles has been aimless. “Few of the 
major activities in which men have 
engaged have been so lacking in 
clearly defined aims as education. 
Yet education is essentially a matter 
first of aims and then of proce- 
dures.” °!_ Before a Christian teacher 
can use the principles of education 
properly, he must have the ends in 
mind that he would achieve. When 
an educator is certain of his inclusive, 
subordinate, and specific unit and 
lesson aims, he can apply effectively 
his knowledge of truth, of the pupil, 
of methods, and of administrative 
procedures. 


31 C, B. Eavey, Principles of Teaching 
for Christian Teachers (Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1940), p. 46. 


It came to pass on a day at noon that the editor was the guest of a certain 


rich man. 


And the lunch was enjoyed at a certain popular restaurant. The waiters 
were very efficient, and the food was good. 

When the end of the meal was at hand, the waiter brought the check. 
The host examined it, frowned a bit but made no comment. 

As we rose to depart, however, I observed that he laid some coins on the 
edge of his plate. I know not what denominations the coins were. 

But the waiter who stood nearby smiled happily, which, being interpreted, 


means that the tip was satisfactory. 


Now, this parable does not enter into the merits or demerits of tipping. 


But as I meditated on the coins that become tips throughout our nation, 
I began to think of tips and tithes. For the proverbial tip should be at least 


a tithe, lest the waiter turn against you. 


And as I continued to think on these things, it came to me that few people 
who go to church treat their God as well as their waiter. — The Lutheran 
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The Christmas Story 


LENORE M. GrRUBERT AND LEONA EISELE 


The classroom teacher had read the 
following stories, among others, to 
the children: “The First Christmas,” 
“Shepherds Find the Savior,” and 
“The Star of the King” from the book 
A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories by 
Arthur W. Gross. Although each child 
no doubt had heard the stories many 
times before, hearing them retold dur- 
ing the Advent season enhanced their 
wondrous significance; therefore the 
art teacher found the children respon- 
sive and ready for interpreting the 
stories. 

Here is how the work developed. 
Each child was given a 12” x18” 
sheet of manila paper. The children 
were told by the art teacher: 


You are going to try to see your pic- 
ture before you draw it. Just close 
your eyes, and I will tell you a picture 
story that is very beautiful. Make be- 
lieve that you are where the story is 
taking place. Let’s begin: It is night, 
and millions of stars twinkle in the 
sky. (One little voice said, “Just like 
I see it from my bedroom window.”) 
Everything is so quiet and still. Shep- 
herds in the field are watching over 
their sheep. Can't you see them? 
(Many yeses were heard.) Some of 
the shepherds stand alone. Others are 
in small groups laughing and talking 
together. Perhaps they are telling 
about their little girls or boys. Sud- 
denly an angel appears in the sky. 
The sky is no longer really dark, be- 
cause a bright light shines around the 
angel. Isn’t that a beautiful sky? We 
no longer notice the shepherds be- 


“The shepherds are surprised. The angel says, ‘Jesus is born.’ The sheep keep right on 
eating.” — By pupil of Grade 8 
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cause the angel is so important. You 

and I have never seen a real angel; 

so we can draw one any way we like. 

(A voice said, “But we see them in 

pictures.”) Yes, there are many pic- 

tures of angels, but they are someone 
else’s idea. Perhaps your angel will 
be more wonderful because it is your 
own idea. Do you see the picture 
now? (One childish voice piped up, 

“T don’t see nothing!” Another remark 

followed, “I see it just right.” Then 

again, “I don’t see it, but I’m think- 
ing.”) 

Several more scenes from the 
above-named stories were verbally 
pictured. At each telling the children 
closed their eyes to concentrate more 
readily and create a mental impres- 
sion. They seemed to like the idea 
that they could take or make a picture 
which was on their mind. Many chil- 
dren seemed to be helped by this pro- 
cedure — call it a stunt if you will. 
Anyway, the children were free to 
create a mental image before becom- 
ing involved in the manual aspects 
of the work. 


The ability of the teacher to stir the 
imagination has a direct relationship 
to the child’s response. However, it 
would be unfair to base the response 
entirely on the teacher because each 
child has a different capacity to create 
and each child brings to the situation 
a wealth of previous experience, both 
seen and felt. 

When this preliminary, inspira- 
tional session was over, many children 
said, “I know exactly what I'm going 
to draw,” and they forged right 
ahead. One boy, nevertheless, was 
completely lost for an idea. Finally, 


after the art teacher had chatted with 
him, he attacked his problem in an 
analytical way. He drew a large, 
mosaic-effect castle. Later he said, 
“This is where the kings lived before 
beginning their journey to Bethle- 
hem.” Not being satisfied with this 
alone, he turned his paper to the 
other side and drew the three kings 
in their regal splendor. 

It was gratifying to see that most 
children enhanced the scene depicted 
by the art teacher. One child drew 
shepherds putting on coats and said 
in a very convinced tone of voice, “He 
is cold!” Another child drew shep- 
herds gathered around a campfire “to 
keep warm.” They seemed actually 
to live the story. One manger scene 
showed the outside of a cavelike 
stable with a Christmas tree near by. 
The boy said, “It is Christmas, and 
the Baby will like to see the tree.” 
Each child interpreted the story in 
a way most meaningful to himself. 
The impact of the message was suf- 
ficiently great so that previously read 
stories were sometimes related one to 
another within the same picture. For 
example: One picture had a panel 
showing the shepherds finding Jesus, 
while a second panel showed Mary 
giving thanks after receiving her mes- 
sage from God (the Annunciation). 

One thing is certain: the real mean- 
ing of Christmas was known and felt 
by each child. Not only did the chil- 
dren produce delightful crayon draw- 
ings, but, more important, the pic- 
tures produced from their minds were 
indelible. They knew “there is no 
Christmas without Christ.” 


Have You Tried This —in Geography? 


HersBert H. Gross 


1. Occasionally play “20 questions” 
so that the pupils can become better 
acquainted with land and water forms 
and geographical place names. Some- 
one says, “I am thinking of a place.” 
The questioning begins. Is it a con- 
tinent? Is it a lake? Is it north of the 
equator? Is it a country? Is it in 
Africa? etc. The answers are either 
yes or no until the thought-of place 
has been found. This is a device 
for teaching place orientation. 

2. For shape identification make 
silhouettes of the states in our nation 
or the countries of Europe. The 
pupils will attempt to identify them 
by the silhouettes. 

3. To help the pupils acquire con- 
cepts of relative size, make a sil- 
houette of the United States as it 
appears on a globe. Using the same 
globe or one of the same size, place 
this silhouette over Europe, or the 
Soviet Union, or China, etc. A cutout 
serving as a sort of window is often 
just as effective as an overlay. 

4. When using a globe to teach 
earth-sun relationship, orient it so that 
its axis will parallel the earth’s axis, 
i.e., the globe axis will point to the 
North Star. 

5. Have the pupils sketch news- 
paper-announced world air trips on 
a slated globe. Discuss how the route 
is conditioned by distance and safety. 


6. Gather pictures which charac- 
terize a specific nation or a state 
within our nation. There must be no 
titles or descriptive statements. Ask 
the pupils to identify the nation or 
state on the basis of picture study 
only. It is obvious that the pictures 
should be selected carefully. 

7. Try making weather charts. 
Graphs of rainfall and temperature 
are particularly significant and inter- 
esting. Take the temperature at 
9 A.M. each morning, and make 
a line graph. The rainfall can be 
recorded on a vertical bar graph. 
A large tin can will serve as a rain 
gathering instrument. 

8. A class may co-operate in the 
development of a postage stamp col- 
lection. Stamps arouse curiosity, em- 
phasize the reality of foreign coun- 
tries, and at times provide informa- 
tion about the issuing country. 

9. The number of tourists who take 
pictures is increasing. Invite them to 
talk to your class if you know they 
have something worthwhile to pre- 
sent. 

10. There are various ways of find- 
ing “pen pals” in foreign countries. 
Missionaries are often helpful in es- 
tablishing desired contacts. Your chil- 
dren will tell about their ways of life, 
and the pen pals will respond in like 
manner. 


This is not a time for directing our thinking toward crash programs in 
education. It is a time we ought to ask ourselves calmly just what we must 
have from our educational system to meet our national needs in the fore- 
seeable future. — Dr. Grayson L. Kinx, president of Columbia University 
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Men or Women Teachers in Our Lutheran Schools? 
(A Symposium ) 


(The purpose of this symposium is to present viewpoints and opinions from lay members 
and leaders in our congregations, which are not necessarily shared by the editors. — Ep. ) 


I 


Speaking as a layman concerned 
with the problem of staffing my con- 
gregation’s parish school with ca- 
pable, well-trained, and dependable 
teachers; myself a veteran of six 
years of parish school work and four 
years of public school work; married 
to a veteran of several years of work 
in each, I believe that I see the prob- 
lem suggested by the title with about 
as little bias as possible. 

I wish also to make clear from the 
beginning that wherever this paper 
contains any generalizations whatso- 
ever, they are based strictly on my 
observations and not on any reliable 
statistics. Furthermore, lest these gen- 
eralizations should tend to offend 
those who can prove me wrong case 
after case, let me assure them that 
I am endeavoring to strike averages 
where actually there is no such thing 
as an average case or situation. 

As to the comparative qualities of 
the work done by men or women, 
Iam under no illusions. I have served 
in one-room schools for three years, 
and that was quite sufficient to con- 
vince me that the little tots, especially 
those in the kindergarten and grades 
one and two, have needs which a 
woman teacher can satisfy much more 
capably than a man. 

But the problem wherewith this 
paper is chiefly concerned is a matter 
of economics. Since our teachers col- 
leges are so generously endowed from 
Synod’s treasury, whose education is 
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the better investment in the long run 
—aman’s or a woman’s? On the basis 
of my personal observations I would 
be willing to say that tenure of office 
among men in the teaching profes- 
sion runs from three to six times as 
high as that of women. Theoretically, 
then, the dollar invested in a man’s 
education yields from three to six 
times the return of that invested in 
a woman’s education. 

Another phase of the problem is 
that the majority of our young women 
who enter college to prepare for the 
teaching profession look on teaching 
as an interim occupation between 
high school and marriage, and for 
this reason they do not generally con- 
cern themselves with the amount of 
training which a man, who will make 
teaching a lifetime profession, will 
feel called upon to receive. Unfortu- 
nately there are also congregations 
which are more concerned with staff- 
ing schools with teachers than with 
the quality of the education offered 
in these schools. Such congregations 
tend to make little difference between 
the salary they offer to a graduate 
with four years of training and that 
which they offer to teachers with 
fewer years of training. Thus, by the 
law of supply and demand, people 
with the bare minimum of training 
tend to establish the salary scale, 
since they can usually afford to accept 
a lower salary than those with more 
training. The four-year graduate, 
then, who is, more often than not, 
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a man with a wife and a family to 
support, is faced with one of four 
alternatives: (1) get along on a salary 
adequate for a person with no de- 
pendents, (2) take supplementary 
employment such as peddling ency- 
clopedias, (3) let his wife neglect 
her home and look for employment, 
(4) leave the profession. 

To call the over-all problem a 
dilemma is an understatement, for 
a dilemma is supposed to have but 
two horns. To legislate women out 
of the teaching profession would be 
to cut off the natural supply of pri- 
mary teachers. To set up a salary 
ratio for men as compared with 
women, or for unmarried teachers as 
compared with married teachers, 
would mean discrimination against 
some excellent teachers in favor of 
some poor ones. Evidently it is im- 
possible to work out a solution that 
will be entirely fair to all parties con- 
cerned. However, after years of 
thought given to this problem, I have 
become convinced that several things 
could be done, which, though they 
wouldn’t remedy the situation, might 
at least motivate trends in the direc- 
tion of narrowing the existing gaps 
between the ideal and the situation 
we have. 

(1) A Synodwide salary ratio based 
on amount of training and number of 
years of experience. This ratio could 
be the same for all parts of the 
country, even though the amounts 
involved might vary as the relative 
living expenses vary in different areas. 
If the difference between the salary 


offered a fully trained teacher and 


that offered an inadequately trained 
teacher were great enough, it would 
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naturally encourage the poorly trained 
to continue their education. This en- 
couragement could also be effected 
by a system of bonuses for all teachers 
who continue their education. Recog- 
nizing experience on such a salary 
scale would tend to encourage longer 
tenures; and longer tenures would re- 
sult in more experienced teachers and 
less need of replacements. While this 
plan at first glance seems more expen- 
sive, since it would involve better 
salaries for teachers with bachelor’s 
and possibly master’s degrees, it 
would tend to save Synod a consider- 
able amount in cutting down the 
number of replacements that need to 
be trained for those who teach a few 
years and quit. 

(2) I would further suggest that 
the above salary scale be applied 
strictly to the teacher’s duties as a 
teacher, and placing such extra-class- 
room duties as organ and choir work, 
Sunday school, and youth leadership 
work on a separate scale with its own 
compensations, open to competent lay 
members as well as teachers. This 
arrangement, too, could have a two- 
fold benefit. Primarily it would give 
recognition to those additional serv- 
ices which they may render over and 
above their basic duties and compen- 
sate them accordingly. However, it 
could also have the effect of drawing 
into service many valuable talents 
which lie dormant in our laity, thus 
taking a considerable load off teachers 
who are sacrificing lesson-preparation 
time on these extracurricular chores. 

That these problems will ever be 
solved to anyone’s satisfaction I seri- 
ously doubt. It seems to me that we 
will probably go on indefinitely draw- 
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ing our one crumb of consolation 
from the fact that teachers usually 
marry teachers and that the training 
of the wife who assists her husband 
with his homework at least isn’t en- 
tirely wasted. 

Rosert J. KoENIG 


Member of Immanuel Luth. Church 
Perryville, Mo. 
Teacher in public school 


II 


If I were to answer, “We should 
have all men teachers,” what expla- 
nation could be given to those women 
teachers who are extraordinary in 
their ability to handle children, who 
contribute to the work of the congre- 
gation, who are doing an excellent 
job in the classroom? 

I could not say, “We should have 
all women teachers,” being aware of 
the important work that men teachers 
do in the parish school and congre- 
gation. 

God has placed in this world a 
group of dedicated men and women 
who are doing a magnificent job for 
the building of the Kingdom. They 
have many abilities, serving not only 
as teachers but as administrators, 
counselors, missionaries. But the 
question is, “Shall we have men or 
women teachers in our parochial 
schools?” 

Throughout the centuries there 
have always been trends. There was 
a time in the Lutheran Church when 
most classrooms were taught by men 
teachers. Most of the preparatory 
colleges were not coeducational. 
Today’s statistics show a majority of 
young women attending teachers col- 
leges, and that is perhaps why we 
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must give consideration to this ques- 
tion. I have an opinion on it, but 
I thought it would be interesting to 
see what thoughts parents and chil- 
dren had on the matter. 

Have you ever talked with a child 
about his teacher? I don’t mean just 
casual talking, but allowing the child 
to feel important by asking his opinion 
on a particular question. It was fun 
talking to boys and girls of age 9 
to 13 who have had both men and 
women teachers. One boy of 9 said 
he liked men teachers because they 
were more his type. Another little 
boy of 9 said he liked lady teachers 
better because men were too strict. 
A girl of 10 said she liked men 
teachers better because they made 
her get down to business in studying. 
A boy of 12 liked men teachers be- 
cause of their greater interest in ath- 
letics. A young lady of 18 said she 
preferred women teachers because 
they were more sympathetic. A lad 
of 11 said that it was better to have 
men for the upper grades or that, if 
it was a woman, that she be older. 

A number of parents were asked 
for an opinion, which produced a vari- 
ety of answers. All agreed that per- 
sonalities were involved, but it was 
generally acknowledged that it was 
good to have women teachers in the 
lower grades, not because there was 
less knowledge of subjects to be 
taught but because a gradual transi- 
tion from mother to teacher was ac- 
complished through a woman teacher. 
When a child entered the fourth or 
fifth grade, it was good to have men 
in the classroom because, as the par- 
ents explained it, the authoritative 
manner of a man has an effect on 
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children. Of course there are always 
exceptions. We know of women who 
teach in upper grades with remark- 
able success. 

From these opinions we can draw 
only one conclusion, and that is: We 
need both. 

But this isn’t the end of the story. 
I, too, have thoughts on this subject 
which may conclude my specific an- 
swer to the question. _ 

Our concern about the large num- 
ber of young women studying for 
the teaching profession is that after 
a year or two of teaching they get 
married (nothing wrong with that), 
raise a family, and for a number of 
years do not follow the profession for 
which they prepared themselves. Was 
it a waste of time? Only if the girl 
did not apply herself while attending 
college, and that is why it is so im- 
portant that all young men and 
women receive a full four-year course 
of instruction with a degree in educa- 
tion before being allowed to teach. 
Then, married or not, they will be 
fully qualified for the important work 
of teaching children even after they 
have been out of the teaching profes- 
sion for several years to raise a family. 

It would be impossible to think of 
our parochial schools without its men 
teachers who, like the pastors in the 
congregation, are called by God to 
serve His people in the teaching pro- 
fession. These are men who have 
pledged themselves for Kingdom 
work. They not only serve in the 
school but also in many capacities in 
the congregation and church at large. 

Men or women teachers? Both — 
and we pray that they will be re- 
spected in the church, school, and 
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home, that their material needs will 
be provided for according to the pro- 
fession for which they have been 
trained, and that they will each day 
be remembered in our prayers. 


LuctILtLte Kaas 


Member of Ebenezer Luth. Church 
St. Louis 
Business Manager of National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League 


III 

We deem it important for a teacher 
in our Lutheran schools to have a 
strong physical constitution. This is 
not only a blessing but a necessity. 
A teacher in our schools is not lim- 
ited to classroom activity, but is 
“enriched” with many co-curricular 
duties. At first thought the male 
teacher naturally can meet these re- 
quirements. But we recall that our 
biology professor taught us that the 
female of the species can withstand 
physical pain to a greater degree than 
the male. This seems to be borne out 
by the fact that many male teachers 
are suffering from lingering stomach 
disorders, while few women have 
such ailments. 

The question discussed requires 
consideration of our present teacher- 
training situation. Of the more than 
1,000 applications for the school year 
1958—59 which were deemed accept- 
able by Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., approximately 62 
per cent were from women and only 
38 per cent from men. We are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves why so few 
men wish to devote themselves full 
time to serve in our parish schools. 

If we want to be honest, we cannot 
overlook the external factors which 
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influence the choice of a profession, 
namely, salary, status, work hours, 
and “fringe” benefits. Our news- 
papers confront us with the constant 
demand for higher standards of liv- 
ing by labor unions. When purchas- 
ing ina supermarket, we teachers are 
reminded that even though four or 
more years of our lives have been 
invested in education we still must 
content ourselves with buying ham- 
burger (not ground round steak) 
three times a week, while an un- 
skilled laborer can afford steak for 
every meal. 

We hear it said that a Lutheran 
school teacher ought to be dedicated 
to serve the Kingdom — and I be- 
lieve that those who are teaching are 
doing that; but it requires money to 
enable a man to raise and maintain 
a family without resorting to side- 
lines, of which some of our teachers 
avail themselves, as do public school 
teachers. 

To add to the difficulty, some of 
our more conservative congregations 
will not permit their teachers to take 
another job, stating that this is not 
proper for a Christian teacher to do, 
but they will not offer a comfortable 
living wage to their teacher. No 
wonder the men have ulcers. 

On the other hand, consider the 
full-time woman teacher and her 
plight. The woman has been con- 
sidered a “poor risk” in the teaching 
profession, it being assumed that she 
spends only two years or less in 
teaching. A recent article in one of 
our synodical publications stated that 
women teach, on the average, six 
years in our Lutheran schools. There 
are, however, women who have given 
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10, 15, and 25 years of service in our 
schools. Although a woman interrupts 
her teaching career while she is rais- 
ing a family, she is often recalled 
years later to reassume her service, 
and thereby she supplements the 
family income. 

Often congregations have paid 
a “supplemental” salary to married 
women so that when a single woman 
or widow is employed by the con- 
gregation this same “supplemental” 
wage is offered as the sole income. 
When an increase is requested, eye- 
brows are raised, and the new teacher 
is labeled too demanding. As much 
as we dislike admitting it, such exist- 
ing conditions cause a lack of teacher 
recruitment, especially for men. 

Why the shout for men, anyway? 
Are they more capable? Perhaps they 
are more needed in certain positions, 
such as organists, choir directors, 
Bible class leaders, Sunday school 
teachers’ trainers; but are they more 
qualified in the classroom? Let’s look 
at the enrollment situation at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest. 

Generally speaking, a student must 
have a “C” average to be accepted 
at River Forest. Owing to lack of 
space, it has been necessary to turn 
students away or refer them to other 
synodical schools. Because of the 
small percentage of male applicants 
(38 per cent), “no men were turned 
away for lack of space.” However, 
“in excess of 170 women were re- 
ferred to other synodical schools. 
If a selective procedure is employed, 
one of the main criteria in making 
the selection is the academic record 
of students. Under such circumstances 
it is quite unlikely that the student 
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who barely meets the minimum aca- 
demic standards will be admitted in 
a selective procedure. If the ratio of 
qualified applicants to the amount of 
space available becomes very high, 
then even those with a somewhat 
better than minimum average will 
probably not be admitted.” (A quo- 
tation by permission of the office of 
the registrar at Concordia, River 
Forest. ) | 

While we realize that academic 
standing alone does not determine the 
ability of a future teacher, we may 
assume that a student with a good 
academic standing has better study 
habits and consequently is able to 
participate in more campus activities; 
all of which will make for a well- 
rounded personality so essential for 
a teacher. It would seem, then, that 
at the present time our women stu- 
dents are in a better position to avail 
themselves of these essentials. 

Assuming this to be the case, 
women will be in greater demand 
because of their qualifications and 
their acceptance of lower salaries 
(regardless of turnover). More 
women in the profession will influ- 
ence more girls to become teachers. 
A woman teacher seldom exercises 
a great deal of influence over a boy. 
Our men teachers do not often en- 
courage boys enough. If fewer boys 
are encouraged to enter teacher train- 
ing, then there will be fewer men 
in the classrooms, and subsequently 
fewer professors in our colleges. 

True, we need more male students 
in our colleges, but let’s not sacrifice 
quality just to fill the dormitories. 
To maintain quality, we need an 
overabundance of recruits in order to 
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be selective. With what must we bait 

the recruitment hook? A maximum of 

enthusiasm in serving our Lord, 

a minimum of complaints about exist- 

ing conditions, and a new look at 

externals provided by congregations. 
Erika GRASS 


Teacher at First Lutheran School 
Baltimore (Towson), Md. 


IV 

The question is really not “Men 
or women?” but, basically, What 
makes a real teacher in the Christian 
sense of the word? If we look at 
1 Cor. 12:31, we find the Greek word 
used properly, “Behold I show you 
a more excellent way.” The main 
thing, therefore, is to show the way. 
This goes far beyond mere words or 
clever communication, which may be 
as shallow as it is clever. This goes 
deep down into human personality, 
far beyond the playing of favorites 
and “getting down to the level of the 
kids.” This means that you know 
what you have to show and that you 
show it well, with the approval of 
God — vastly more important than 
popularity among men or recognition 
in the profession. 

Our age has taken to measuring 
both men and women almost exclu- 
sively by secular degrees, since we 
had scarcely any mode of decreeing 
accreditation which recognized _spir- 
itual values. We have men and 
women to whom secular accreditation 
and popular approval mean much 
more than any kind of spiritual com- 
petence and Christian understanding. 

The question “Men or women?” 
ought scarcely to be considered at 
the level of child training. Both are 
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good when they are true people of 
God, earnestly desirous to win His 
approval, held under the solemn com- 
mitment “to show the more excellent 
way.” We have known good teach- 
ers, both men and women, who have 
been completely committed to Christ 
and His cause. Their work has been 
creditable in every way. The world 
approved of their industry and learn- 
ing, and God and the angels rejoiced 
over their faith, They were the 
people with the “total” church view. 
They were beyond factions which 
made them difficult to harness into 
a pastor-teacher teamwork relation- 
ship. They were the people of the 
constant attention to duty which they 
knew to be their call. Disputes about 
hours, and time, and duties, and re- 
quirements, and salaries, and pensions 
left them happily untouched. They 
had the “total” church in mind and 
a total commitment to Christ and 
a complete joy in this fulfillment for 
their life. If this meant to take addi- 
tional courses at the university in 
order to gain new proficiency in their 
field, they did it gladly, without using 
this advantage of brain and soul and 
heart as a lever to pry out salary in- 
creases at the expense of hard-pressed 
budgets. 

They were the men and women 
of the complete fraternity of pur- 
poses. They loved their Lord with 
a completely hallowed dedication; so 
they found themselves in complete 
compatibility with all those whose de- 
sires ran the same way, even though 
sometimes over steep and thorny 
paths. Common purpose was to them 
the ultimate good. Cross purposes 
were for them the ultimate evil. 
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As soon as a teacher had made up 
his mind actually to be a consecrator 
and a hallower of everything that he 
could find in the life of the child, 
then the good began, and richness 
was found in all his work. When the 
church uses the term “educate,” it 
means that teachers and parents to- 
gether are to nourish the being of 
a child until they have “educed” all 
its powers. They are to strip away, 
from the sanctified essence of this 
tiny existing creature, all hindrances 
to the divine influence. They are to 
guide and mold the child, to temper 
his animality, and withdraw him from 
unsanctified matter, until, in the force 
of his spirit, the child, grown to the 
full measure of his stature in Christ, 
will be able to spiritualize material 
things. From the very first day of 
their contact with the child they must 
take moral and spiritual values seri- 
ously and understand thoroughly the 
folly of this “brave new world” which 
needs no salvation, only power — 
which needs no culture, only earning 
capacity. 

Consecrators and hallowers work 
differently on different levels. The 
woman teacher, by her intuitive un- 
derstanding and love, is often better 
equipped to relate herself to the 
younger child than are some men. 
Men, by the very nature of their 
preoccupation with “things,” are 
often better able to handle the more 
definitely designed disciplines of the 
middle and upper grades. 

Christian capacity for total devo- 
tion to duty is among the prime 
characteristics for teaching. The over- 
gregarious instincts of some teachers 
are a genuine detriment to the cause. 
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All real sharing of our Christian phi- 
losophy, for the enrichment of our 
civilization, requires people who have 
withdrawn a while from the crowd to 
impress their imagination on the 
formless things that later become the 
truths of the world in the hearts of 
the well-taught. 

In our Lutheran schools, the male 
teachers have given us, by and large, 
longer years of concentrated and con- 
secrated service in the work of the 
Kingdom. Their longer experience 
has paid off well in all the develop- 
ment of choir, worship, and extra- 
classroom activities. These are irre- 
placeable parallels for the showing 
“of the more excellent way.” Only 
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he who knows the difficulties of en- 
listing the consecration of adults in 
the work of the Kingdom will ever 
approach the work with children with 
sufficient emphasis on that which is 
“the more excellent way.” 

It seems trite to say: Give us good 
teachers, men or women, with a heart 
touched by the finger of God and 
lives lived in the sight of the cross 
of Christ, and we shall be satisfied. 
Spare us the poor teachers, self- 
serving, dissatisfied, for they are a 
loss to themselves and to the cause 


of Christ. 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


Pastor of Ev. Luth. Church of St. Luke 
Chicago, Ill. 


OBEDIENCE MUST BE TAUGHT 


Disobedience leads away from God. Obedience leads to the cross. — “For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of One shall many be made righteous.” — Rom. 5:19. 

The Lord has ordained in His wisdom that children should be obedient to 
their parents. — “Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well 


pleasing unto the Lord.” — Col. 3:20. 


God commands obedience to all who are placed over us in the home, in 


the church, in the school, in the Sunday school, in the community, in the state, 
in the nation.— “Obey them that have the rule over you.” — Heb. 13:17. 

The Lord blesses those who are obedient to His Word, and He will curse 
the disobedient. — “Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse. 
A blessing if ye obey the commandments of the Lord, your God, which I com- 
mand you this day, and a curse if ye will not obey the commandments of the 
Lord, your God.” — Deut. 11:26-28. 

Every act of godlessness, disobedience, corruption, lawlessness, violence, 
and delinquency is in the final analysis disobedience to God’s divine Law and 
to human ordinances. 

Our homes, schools, Sunday schools, and all other agencies of Christian 
education have a serious challenge and a grave responsibility to teach firm, 
Christ-motivated obedience. — A. H. KRAMER 


If you are to find rewarding satisfaction in your work, if your life is to be 
rich and purposeful and crowned with high achievement, it is important you 
continue to be a growing person. Education is a continuing process. It does 
not end with the termination of your schooling. Education continues from the 
beginning of life to the end of life, and balanced growth throughout one’s 
entire life is important for every individual. — Henry T. Mascua in Think. 


The Prayer Life of a Child 


ANDREW KOMARCHUK 


EARLY EXPERIENCES OF PRAYER 


Formal religious instruction may 
begin when the child learns to pray. 
Very early the child learns that prayer 
has meaning and value as he sees his 
parents pray day after day. He learns 
to recognize God as the Giver of food 
and other gifts when he experiences 
the giving of thanks at the meal table. 
If each member of the family is en- 
couraged to express his thanks to God, 
this simple practice can become a 
meaningful experience for all. 

One does not teach a child to pray 
through one easy lesson. It is best 
not to jump headlong into “medita- 
tion” and “effective prayer.” These 
processes must be learned — and 
slowly. The first opportunity for 
prayer comes when the child Jearns 
the idea that God loves him and he 
wants to show love in return. The 
first prayer may be a very simple 
“Dear Jesus, I love You.” 

A plea for help is the next step in 
his prayer life. A little later in his 
prayer life he learns to express thanks- 
giving to his Savior for all the things 
he receives. 


BUILDING RIGHT ATTITUDES 


Religious attitudes — and unfortu- 
nately irreligious ones — can be read- 
ily caught. Remembering to say grace 
at the table is something which can 
be caught even when the child is very 
young, so that it is as necessary to the 
meal as food and drink. Prayer at 
bedtime, prayer for guidance toward 
solution of problems or difficulties, 
and prayer of thanksgiving and grati- 
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tude for favors and gifts, if practiced 
by the parents, instills in the child the 
feeling of nearness to God and friend- 
ship for Him. 

Even very young tots two and three 
years of age will progress in a Sunday 
school where they are taught to sing, 
to form prayer habits, to share with 
other children, and to learn simple 
Bible stories. 

A Christian teacher will also pray with 
his pupils, i. e., not just recite a prayer 
with them, but learn to bring their 
problems to the throne of God’s grace 
in prayer. Yes, a consecrated teacher 
who aims at the heart of his pupils 
will find it most helpful to teach them 
to make their own little prayers.1 

However, if prayer and the acts of 
worship are merely a part of routine 
and habit, they cannot properly fulfill 
their function. Prayer must become 
the heart-to-heart talk of faith, and 
the whole devotional life must be the 
expression of the fellowship between 
God or Christ and the believer. 
It must be a part of religious training 
for the child to receive sound religious 
experiences. 

Virginia Matson tells how her fam- 
ily has fostered prayer habits in the 
child. She never forces her children 
to pray and doesn’t encourage them 
to say any memorized prayers. She 
and her husband merely share their 
prayer life with the children, and the 
children learn to bring their prayers 
to God by following the parents’ ex- 
ample. 


1 Rev. W. H. Hansel, 
Child,” Parish Education, 
1953), 74. 


“Reaching the 
XXXI_ (May 
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She has found prayer useful in 
overcoming discipline problems with 
a child unruly in church. This child 
joins her mother in prayer for a 
change of heart until the day comes 
when he is willing to act in church 
as a child of God should. 

Prayer has also helped to solve 
strained relations between the family 
and an aged, nervous grandmother 
with whom they live. The children 
take these problems to the Lord and 
through their prayers come to helpful 
solutions. “These prayer experiences 
have helped us all as a family. Our 
children have learned to trust Him 
for their every need.” ? 


PRAYERS SHOULD BE MEANINGFUL 


When prayers are not understood 
by children they are vague or mean- 
ingless. The following is an example 


2 “A Mother’s Prayer Life,” The Chris- 
tian Parent, XVI (March 1952), 5, 8, 10. 
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of a lack of understanding in prayer. 
A memorized prayer was used. 


A mother of a large family adopted 
the following method with her chil- 
dren. She had them sing the follow- 
ing verse before breakfast. They did 
not simply repeat it but sang, 

Father, we thank Thee for the night 
And for the pleasant morning light; 
For rest and food and loving care 
And all that makes the day most fair. 


That mother was somewhat taken 
aback when the youngest of her chil- 
dren, grown to be a man, informed 
her one day that he always supposed 
that the Father they addressed in that 


song was his own father.’ 


Prayer is a thermometer of spiritual 
life. Religious experiences through 
prayer are empty and vague if the 
prayers are vain repetitions and hold 
no meaning for the child. 


3 Religion and Modern Life. Lectures 
given for the Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion, Harvard University (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927), pp. 5, 6. 
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Reprinted from booklet of third annual 
Lutheran Intercollegiate Choral Festival in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on April 13, 1958, by re- 
quest of the Editor. 

Observances honoring the memory 
of past leaders frequently degen- 
erate into idolatrous hero worship or 
decline into routine and perfunctory 
activity. Yet the practice of setting 
aside days or years for such observ- 
ances is a good one. The Bible con- 
tains numerous exhortations admon- 
ishing God’s people, “Remember them 
who have spoken unto you the Word 
of God.” 

The wisdom of such Biblical com- 
mands is abundantly demonstrated 
today. We of the 20th century are so 
surrounded by sounds and _ pictures 
proclaiming evil that we sorely need 
every possible opportunity and means 
for remembering and recalling the 
good and the wholesome. Dozens of 
personalities of insignificant worth, 
not to mention questionable value 
and outright harm, make an almost 
continuous impact on the minds and 
wills of millions. Rather than join 
the sophisticated and supercilious in 
ignoring important anniversaries we 
ought to explore and apply the mean- 
ing of these occasions for our own 
time. 

PHILIPP NICOLAI (1556—1608) 

Philipp Nicolai, who died 350 years 


ago, was a Lutheran minister and 
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musician who did not shrink from the 
arduous duties of battle. Born in 
1556, ten years after the death of 
Martin Luther, he grew up at a time 
when the love and spiritual fervor of 
many persons had cooled. Already as 
a young man Nicolai was distressed 
to see that many persons were easily 
moved to accept wrong teachings or 
to engage in wrong ways of living if 
only they were offered some tempo- 
rary advantage. 

So tenaciously did Nicolai cling to 
right principles and so severely did he 
deal with error that he became known 
as a quarrelsome, meddlesome, and 
cantankerous person. But the reputa- 
tion was a most unjust’ one. Those 
who were personally acquainted with 
him admitted that in private life he 
was a man of a friendly, peaceful, and 
even sweet disposition. 

Why, then, did Nicolai so tena- 
ciously engage in controversy? The 
reason becomes clear when we con- 
sider his hymn “How Lovely Shines 
the Morning Star.” Nicolai himself 
says that the reason why he was 
moved to deal so sharply, sternly, and 
severely with all forms of error was 
this: “I thought long on the great 
loving-kindness of Jesus and on all 
the benefits that had come to me from 
my Savior and on the beauty of His 
love.” The beauty of that love — re- 
deeming love for all the children of 


men! — held the gaze of Philipp 
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Nicolai riveted and fixed in steadfast 
contemplation. 

After much meditation Nicolai 
found a means for expressing and 
describing that love in a hymn whose 
words and music—he wrote both — 
are as worthy and winsome in their 
fitness and propriety as human pen 
can produce and achieve. There is 
here no weak, drooling sentimentality 
about the love or goodness of Jesus. 
Instead, the grandeur and the power 
of that love are convincingly and im- 
pressively portrayed. 

What deep and rich theological in- 
sight is shown in the structure of the 
marvelous melody in “How Lovely 
Shines the Morning Star!” Lack of 
space prevents a detailed analysis 
here, but in general we may say that 
Nicolai does all in his power to em- 
phasize the truth that in God's love 
we live. In God’s love we have life 
and strength. And Jesus Christ is the 
revelation of that divine love. He is 
the “bright and Morning Star.” (Rev. 
22:16) 

Nicolai’s life is a reminder, how- 
ever, that “where there is burning 
love there is burning zeal.” The same 
love which prompted him to spare 
no effort in comforting his pestilence- 
ridden congregation with the future 
joys of heaven moved him to equally 
strenuous activity in attempting to 
safeguard the divine Word and to 
preserve its purity for safe and suc- 
cessful passage on the road to eternal 
bliss. 

Thus Nicolai was a true member 
of the Church Militant, a true soldier 
of Christ, who remained alert and 
active in preserving and promoting 
the spiritual welfare of immortal 
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souls. Both sides of the man, his pas- 
sionate desire for eternal life and his 
prompt readiness to fight for this 
blessing, are shown in his other great 
hymn, “Wake, Awake, for Night Is 
Flying!” This hymn is often referred 
to as the king of chorales, whereas 
the other is called the queen of 
chorales. 

The sound of eternity is in “Wake, 
Awake.” The strength of its line soars 
upward and translates us to another 
world. But there is more here than 
a call to glory. The melody has a 
challenging tone. It is a song for 
battle-scarred warriors to hear and to 
sing. The sturdiness of the melodic 
line reveals a Christian soldier who 
was experienced in fighting. 

Near the end of the hymn we hear 
a lusty cry and a shout not only of 
battle but of triumph. The sudden 
rise of the melody seems to suggest 
jubilant triumph: the soul has arrived 
in glory. But even here the tone is 
warlike. Why? No crown without 
cross and conflict! Through the 
Church Militant — where we fight, 
not by our own strength but through 
the power of Christ — we pass to the 
Church Triumphant. And there, as 
the melody suggests at last, we find 
the deep satisfaction of perfect peace. 

Truly, a kingly, royal, regal melody, 
so strong in power that it deserves to 
be used, as indeed it is, with another 
hymn, “Rise! To Arms! With Prayer 
Employ You!” The last stanza of this 
hymn will be sung by the entire as- 
sembly of audience and choruses at 
the end of today’s festival. 

Will there be one single, solitary 
change for the better because of the 
Nicolai anniversary? It is good to 
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thank God for the work of a man like 
Nicolai and to recognize the great 
advantage that the Lutheran Church 
possessed in having hymn writers 
who, first of all, were theologians of 
real stature and who, in many in- 
stances, were skilled in writing poetry 
and in music. Truly, Nicolai and 
other hymn writers of his day were 
giants! 

But our thankfulness ought to be 
coupled with action. Will you con- 
cern yourself about the problems, es- 
pecially the doctrinal problems, con- 
fronting the children of God today? 
What are you doing with your musi- 
cal gifts? Do you employ them chiefly 
to praise God? In general, will you 
be one of Christ’s soldiers? And will 
you be careful to show that when the 
church fights it does not primarily 
fight against something but for some- 
thing? Will the brightness of the 
Morning Star and of the light of 
heaven's glory give brightness and 
radiance to your living and working? 
The Nicolai anniversary will achieve 
its purpose in your life when you, 
too, show that “where there is burn- 
ing love there is burning zeal.” 


SAMUEL RODIGAST (1649—1708) 


The Rodigast anniversary has its 
own special value for our day. It 
brings to our attention a man who 
would hardly have been expected to 
write the hymn that has become asso- 
ciated with his name, “What God 
Ordains Is Always Good.” 

Samuel Rodigast had been so ex- 
cellent a student at the University of 
Jena that he was recalled after his 
graduation and was made assistant 
professor of philosophy. Later he was 
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invited to teach logic and metaphysics 
but declined, to assume administra- 
tion of a school in Berlin. 

How is it that a man of his great 
intellectual powers and high aca- 
demic standing could write a hymn 
of such childlike simplicity? The 
reason is that Rodigast had learned to 
distinguish between wisdom and curi- 
osity, between knowledge and in- 
quisitiveness. He became a leader in 
the study of human thought, but he 
was best known as a man who was 
not only learned but patient and 
pious. His study of philosophy had 
not blinded him to the fact that there 
are early and severe limits to human 
investigation. He was willing to bow 
silently and submissively to a higher 
power. He had the humility of a great 
man — the childlike conviction and 
confession that the Father knows 
more than the child. 

The timeliness of the Rodigast an- 
niversary is apparent. Our intellec- 
tualistic, if not intellectual, age insists 
on asking questions. It prides itself 
on having the “know-how.” It is im- 
patient with delays and frustrations 
not only in intellectual pursuits; it 
maintains the same attitude of irrita- 
tion in the realm of the spirit. 

On this first Sunday after Easter, 
which brings the Gospel story of 
doubting Thomas and his refusal to 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus, 
we are reminded of the thousands of 
persons in our own time who say with 
Thomas, “Unless I shall see, I will not 
believe.” They ask, “Why this?” and 
“Why that?” But these are often the 
questions of inquisitive adolescence, 
not of mature wisdom. In God’s gift 
of revealed and redemptive truth we 
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have enough light by which to travel 
on the road to eternity, but many 
mysteries remain unsolved in this life. 
Time and again Jesus calls to us as 
He did to Thomas, “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved.” 

Faith is the mark of spiritual life 
and growth, and great faith is the 
mark of advancement toward ma- 
turity. Samuel Rodigast’s contribu- 
tion to our time is his beautiful ex- 
ample of a rich maturity, a maturity 
combining deep learning with even 
deeper trust. 

From the depth of his heart Rodi- 
gast had learned to say, “The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” Specifically, he placed 
pursuit of a favorite career, not above 
but below the will of God for his own 


life. He sacrificed the pleasures of 
secular learning and even of theo- 
logical attainments to the will of God 
and for a life of more immediately 
practical activity. 

In the will of God, Rodigast found 
calmness, contentment, peace, power, 
and poise. There is a beautiful se- 
renity in “What God Ordains Is Al- 
ways Good,” effectively echoed in its 
melody. 

“When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth?” If 
the Rodigast anniversary will teach 
us anew to place the wisdom of un- 
questioning faith and absolute trust 
above the wisdom of men and, if need 
be, to sacrifice our career to the will 
and pleasure of God, it will have been 
an occasion of priceless value. 


Lord, what music Thou hast provided for Thy saints in heaven, when Thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth. — Izaak Walton 


We are apt to cling to conventions, to habits acquired in childhood. The 
hymns we heard in that formative period, those first organ pieces, the first 
concerts of adolescence, the first acquaintance with great poetry or literature, 
these are apt to cling obstinately in the memory, and folk-memory is long. 


From editorial “From Minerva House,” Musical Opinion, March 1957 


All the universal expressions of human emotions are present in the music 
of Bach, and these can be vitally revealed only by a correct understanding of 
the basic element of all the arts involving movement and time (music, dance, 
drama, and poetry), and this element is timing. Rhythmic timing is the ability 
to play the note, move the arm, speak the word at the right moment. This is 
a native instinct with true artists, and can be only superficially taught those 
who lack this sense of timing. — Gilman Chase 


Much could be said about the type and quality of the courses required 
in collegiate music schools and departments. It could be pointed out that a 
large per cent of the students are in what is termed “Music Education” — 
a hodgepodge of skimming over of band (or occasionally orchestra) instru- 
ments or an elementary skill in voice to which is added a minimum of theory 
and large doses of various education subjects. All this is alleged to manufac- 
ture a “musician” of sufficient skill and musical acumen to teach in the public 
schools. The fringe that elects to concentrate upon performance may reach 
a considerable virtuosity and artistic stature, depending naturally upon good 
preparation, talent and perseverance plus the ministrations of an able teacher. 


Rowland W. Dunham in The American Organist, January 1958 


Recorders in School Music 


JAMeEs BOERINGER 


When I told my students they 
might study the recorder, most of 
them thought of a tape recorder and 
were quite surprised to learn that 
I meant the antique vertical flutes 
that are currently in the midst of 
a just and widespread revival. I had 
never played the instrument until 
a few months before I began to teach 
it, and it was therefore with some 
misgivings that I wrote to Germany 
for 55 of them. There was no need, 
however, for fear; the experiment was 
a great success. 

The recorder is sometimes called 
a fipple flute, from its whistlelike 
sound-producing mouthpiece. It is 
held vertically, unlike the modern 
horizontal flute, and does indeed pro- 
duce its gentle tones just as a penny 
whistle does, employing fingerholes 
that allow a complete chromatic scale 
of about two octaves. Among the 
oldest instruments, it attained its pres- 
ent form late in the middle ages. By 
the 16th century it had developed 
into a whole family of instruments 
(sopranino, soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass), just like any other important 
instrument family, such as the string 
quintet. In Bach’s day, however, only 
one member remained — the alto; and 
though he and his baroque predeces- 
sors and contemporaries composed 
much interesting music for it, it was 
not used at all in the classic and ro- 
mantic eras (Hector Berlioz does 
mention it in his Memoirs, along with 
the drum, as being one of the few 
instruments he could play). It re- 
mained for modern musicians — 
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eminently, Arnold Dolmetsch in Eng- 
land — to rediscover it. The musical 
heritage, of course, remains. Medieval 
and Renaissance music comprise 
a large and appropriate literature, 
and there are many baroque and 
modern works specifically written for 
recorders. It is indeed an authentic 
instrument with a long and eminent 
history. 

Since my recorders came from Ger- 
many, there was a delay in their 
arrival. I had ordered them in Sep- 
tember from Moeck (Chantry Music 
Press, Fremont, Ohio, agent; or di- 
rect), and we waited for them until 
nearly Christmas. This was in a way 
a fortunate circumstance. We used 
the interval for learning about re- 
corders, studying notation, and listen- 
ing to records, so that the students 
were well prepared; and by the time 
they arrived the children were so 
eager to see, touch, and, above all, 
hear the instruments that there was 
no possibility of disappointment. It 
was a clamorous and exciting day. 
We began with the simplest tones, 
using only a few fingers. The lowest 
tones cause the most trouble because 
more holes are covered and there are 
consequently more places for trouble- 
some air to escape. We were able, 
however, to play simple tunes the 
first day. 

Virtuosity is no easier to achieve on 
a recorder than on any other instru- 
ment; however, one can make accept- 
able music with it much more quickly 
than one can with, say, a transverse 
flute or an oboe. Even teachers who, 
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like me, had never studied the in- 
strument previously can easily gain 
enough skill to guide their pupils. 
There are excellent recorders avail- 
able for only a few dollars, such as 
those made by Kord (Germany: avail- 
able through G. Schirmer, 3 East 43d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.); Moeck (Ger- 
many: available directly from Her- 
mann Moeck Studios, Celle, Ger- 
many); and Dolmetsch (England: 
available directly from Arnold Dol- 
metsch, Ltd., Haslemere, Surrey, Eng- 
land). Plastic toy instruments, by the 
way, should not be confused with, or 
substituted for, recorders; they may 
amuse a young child for a while, but 
they provide no lasting incentive to 
take pleasure in music. There are 
even plastic recorders, but they are 
not satisfactory. 

So much music is available that it 
is difficult to choose samples, but the 
following critical listing will serve as 
a beginning. 


BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION 


1. F. J. Giesbert, Method for the 
Recorder, Schott & Co., Ltd., London, 
England (Agent: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y.). Like most instruc- 
tion books (this is the one I used), 
this booklet provides settings in C for 
soprano recorders and in F for altos. 
There are 80 exercises and 100 dance 
tunes and melodies from sources like 
the Lochamer Liederbuch and the 
16th century publications of Susato, 
all growing progressively more dif- 
ficult and delightful. 

2. Erich Katz, Recorder Playing, 
Clarke & Way, Inc., 35 West 2Ist St., 
New York 10, N.Y. More modern 
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and more handsomely printed than 
the above, this method adds encour- 
aging original features. First, by way 
of exercises, little rounds are pro- 
vided, using whatever notes, however 
few, are available to the players at 
their stage of learning. Second, by 
way of pieces, folk songs and dances 
are arranged for soprano and alto, 
both parts being melodious and inter- 
esting. Later chapters take up spe- 
cial problems like playing trills with 
special fingerings, executing certain 
ornaments, and producing certain dif- 
ficult high and low tones. It is, in 
short, an admirable book for both 
beginners and intermediate players. 
Erich Katz is musical director of the 
American Recorder Society, the busy 
national organization of such instru- 
mentalists. For information write to 
the society at 114 East 85th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

3. Edmund Priestley and Fred 
Fowler, The School Recorder Book, 
E. J. Arnold & Son, Ltd., London, 
England (Agent: Hargail Music Press, 
130 West 56th St. New York 19, 
N.Y.). This little book, entirely ade- 
quate to begin with, illustrates the 
various holds with photographs of 
children playing and with diagrams. 
The pieces are simple and scarcely 
“arranged” at all. 


COLLECTIONS OF PIECES 


1. Solo Recorder: Hans Bergese, 
ed. Alte und neue Ténze, Schott (see 
above). This is one of the best and 
most interesting, with melodies that 
range from the delightful medieval 
dances Stantipes and La Rotta to 
splendid little pieces by Carl Orff and 
Bergese himself. Half the fun is the 
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fact that a tambourine part is added 
(I use an old African drum and some 
Indian bells like those to be found in 
souvenir shops). The children are 
fond of the percussion parts, and 
practically any noisemaker can be 
tastefully used. 


2. Soprano and Alto: Erich Katz, 
ed. Recorder Duet Books (Vol.1, 15 
pieces from the 16th to 18th cen- 
turies; II, dances from the Renais- 
sance to the classics; III, folk dances 
from many lands; IV, selected pieces 
by W. A. Mozart), Omega Music 
Corp., 19 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. These duets may in some cases 
be accompanied by guitar, and other 
instruments can substitute for some 
recorder parts. The pieces are of 
moderate difficulty and should not be 
attempted until the ‘second year. 
What a delight, however, when that 


time comes! 


3. Two Sopranos: Willy Hermann, 
ed. Bach und Héndel kleine leichte 
Stiicke, Verlag Georg Bratfisch, Kulm- 
bach, Germany (Agent: Hargail Music 
Press, 130 West 56th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.). Most of the children will want 
to buy soprano recorders because they 
are cheapest; this little volume pro- 
vides pieces for two sopranos, of all 
shades of difficulty. 


4. Three Recorders: The Centaur 
Recorder Library (Vol. 1, Old Christ- 
mas Music; II, American Folk Songs; 
Ill, Fantasias and Ricercars of the 
16th and 17th centuries; IV, Motets 
and Hymns of the 16th century; 
II edited by LaNoue Davenport; 
I, Ill, IV by Erich Katz), Clarke & 
Way (see above). These superb little 
collections (16 pages each), beauti- 
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fully printed, contain music of great 
charm and integrity. The simple mel- 
odies of Vol. I (A solis ortus cardine, 
Quem pastores, Coventry Carol, and 
twelve others) are especially appro- 
priate for work with children. If the 
school uses other instruments, they 
may well be used here, and some 
parts have words for singing. Re- 
corders, though light in quality, hold 
their own with most instruments. We 
have used them effectively with 
strings and organ, and have even had 
entire services led only by a recorder 
consort. 


5. Recorder Ensemble: Helmut 
Monkemeyer, Felix Obervorveck, 
Gerd Ochs, Wilhelm Twittenhoff, ed. 
Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusik, Moeck (see 
above). In this series of about 250 
titles one can find arrangements and 
original pieces for all combinations of 
recorders and other instruments. Heft 
208, for example, is devoted to some 
arrangements of pieces from Mozart's 
London sketchbooks, which we have 
performed with clarinet, violin, and 
recorder. The effect is one of boiling 
exuberance. A work we did with the 
same combination was Johannes H. G. 
Koch’s Hindemithlike Capriccio (Heft 
211). The Kleine Hirtenkantate by 
Luis Steiner (Heft 226) is intended 
for children to sing and play on re- 
corders, together with guitar or key- 
board. It is exceptionally pleasing. 
One can order these pretty editions 
separately or subscribe to them as one 
would to a magazine. Rudolf Bar- 
thel’s Aus der Arbeit eines Blockfloten- 
Chores, published by Moeck, is an 
invaluable aid. 

Besides books of instructions and 
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books of pieces it is well to have the 
students keep notebooks with sections 
devoted to extra music, which should 
be copied or dictated; to comments 
on care of the instrument (it should 
not be frozen or overheated, for ex- 
ample; it should be cleaned after 
every playing, etc.); to notes on musi- 
cal symbols and theory; and to ma- 
terial on music history in the form of 
scrapbook clippings and of lists of 
music heard or played, with com- 
ments. Testing is a simple matter. 
I assigned three pieces to be learned 
and chose an undivulged squib to be 
sightread. Playing a piece before the 
class becomes, really, an exciting in- 
centive instead of a test and can be 
made extremely enjoyable. Home- 
work can consist simply of special 
fingerings to be mastered or of pieces 
to be learned from note or mem- 
orized. It should be observed that 
some notes can be fingered in differ- 
ent ways, depending upon what the 
context of the note is; these double 
fingerings should always be taught 
together. Doing so will save time 
later. 
FINEST RECORDINGS 


Recordings provide great help; of 
the many available this is a listing, 
with comments, of the finest. 


1. Eighteenth Century Recorder 
Music; LaNoue Davenport (recorder), 
Jesse Tryon (violin), Earl Schuster 
(oboe), Patricia Davenport (harpsi- 
chord), Marjorie Neal (cello); Classic 
Editions CE 1051 (719 10th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y.). Listening and 
appreciation are needful parts of 
every music curriculum. It is my ex- 
perience that fine classical music is 
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more readily acceptable by the stu- 
dents if it involves something familiar 
—a story, a melody, an instrument. 
Here their acquaintance with the re- 
corder introduces them to a Quartet- 
tino by Scarlatti, a Sonata in G Minor 
by Loeillet, a Concerto from Can- 
tata 152 by Bach, and a Trio Sonata 
in C Minor and a Quartetto in G 
Major by Telemann. The recording 
is so neatly engineered and the music 
so well played that all the lines, with 
the special tonal qualities to which 
the teacher wishes to introduce the 
pupils, come clear and create ex- 
quisite tapestries good for many hours 
of fascinating study. 


2. Recorder Music of Six Centuries 
(Reuenthal, Machaut, Landini, des 
Pres, Susato, Praetorius, Willaert, Bas- 
sano, Lassus, Byrd, Morley, Diomede, 
Gibbons), Recorder Consort of the 
Musician’s Workshop, Classic Edi- 
tions CE 1018 (see above). The many 
possible combinations of recorders 
produce seemingly endless variety of 
color and delicate expression. The 
earlier works, some of them included 
in the publications described above, 
employ most effective percussion. 


3. French Music from the Courts 
of Burgundy and Versailles, Classic 
Editions CE 1037 (see above). Bur- 
gundy is represented by a delightful 
collection of chansons, some with one 
line sung, some with percussion (all 
this, in virtually any combination, was 
standard Auffiihrungspraxis in the 
Renaissance). Versailles is repre- 
sented by a Couperin suite for viols 
and by a Leclair sonata; neither is 
performance-wise as engaging as the 
smaller pieces. Of particular interest 
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here are the very old instruments: 
a pair of virginals from c. 1550, a 
single-keyed baroque flute from the 
late 18th century, and others. 

4. An Evening of Folk Song with 
the Trapp Family Singers, Decca 
DL 9793 (Decca Distributing Corp., 
50 West 57th St., New York, N. Y.). 
Folk songs of eight nations are de- 
lightfully played on recorders and 
sung. Especially entertaining are the 
recorder “yodels” and a Sammartini 
sonata. Decca also releases Archive 
recordings made by the Deutsche 
Gramophon Gesellschaft, a compre- 
hensive musico-historical series that 
includes recorder music. Decca ARC 
3051 presents early chansons played 
on recorders, voices, and vielles, for 
instance, and Decca ARC 3071 pre- 
sents 16 dances from the publications 
of Susato and 9 chansons from the 
notebooks of Margaret of Austria. 
The splendid American counterpart 
of Cape’s group, Noah Greenberg’s 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua, is rep- 
resented in Music of the Medieval 
Court and Countryside (Decca 9400) 
by some exquisite pieces, resplend- 
ently performed and packaged. 


HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 


As I implied in the contents of the 
students’ notebooks, many subjects 
must be covered in the class. It is not 
enough simply to play the flutes, for 
they are being used, aside from their 
own considerable intrinsic merit, as 
a means of unlocking much greater 
treasures. By the simple blockflute 
one can step easily to Bach, for ex- 
ample, and from Bach — one can go 
anywhere in music. 

Notation must 


be thoroughly 
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taught, and it must be of the stand- 
ard sort. My children quickly de- 
vised methods of learning pieces in 
class without reading the notes, by 
making letters and helpful individual 
symbols that, like neumes, help them 
recall something they have heard. 
One can emphasize sightreading, of 
course, give tests in theory, and de- 
vote whole periods to study of nota- 
tion, but the real answer is to see that 
at least once each child has the per- 
sonal experience of playing a new 
tune by reading the music. A sense 
of accomplishment and satisfaction 
infuses him after the first such real 
effort and makes him eager to find 
out the meaning of all kinds of musi- 
cal symbols. 

Opportunities must be made for 
public performances. I used a re- 
corder consort (a group of such in- 
struments is so called) for a group in 
my high school choir program, and 
its performances invariably fetched 
very enthusiastic responses. By all 
means use the quick learners for such 
advanced groups, but see that a re- 
corder choir that includes everybody 
is also used. I set mine to work im- 
mediately in playing hymns and Gre- 
gorian chant, along with or in alter- 
nation with singers in the school 
chapel services and even occasionally 
in the main church services. 

Singing should not be forgotten in 
the interest aroused by having a real 
instrument to play. Much of the 
music that has been described either 
requires sung parts or allows them; 
part of every class should be devoted 
to singing. I began my class with four 
monotones among the boys. Two of 
these learned to sing because they 
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found they could make music without 
being embarrassed by the real or im- 
agined bad quality of their voices, 
and the other two, though singing did 
not come to them, learned to play 
with exceptional skill. Good singing, 
in reverse, helps the children play 
well, and so the two fit together. 


The effect of hearing 40 flutes play- 
ing together is indescribable. Tuning 
is difficult, and the resulting trem- 
bling of the tone is rather like that 
of a celeste stop in a romantic organ. 
The tone is so gentle, especially in 
the lower register, however, that the 
out-of-tuneness is not disturbing. Nat- 
urally, constant efforts must be made 
to make the children pitch-conscious, 
and the teacher should himself listen 
to each child tune his instrument on 
two different tones, say, C and G. All 
the instruments should be tuned to 
whichever particular flute is flattest 
when its two sections (or more sec- 
tions if other than sopranos are used ) 
are pressed tightly together, for the 
pitch can be lowered considerably but 
not raised. To assure a steady pitch, 
the instruments must be warmed up 
beforehand, brushed out thoroughly, 
and kept warm in the students’ laps 
or hands. 


Discipline is of cardinal import- 
ance. Unless my students were given 
a sign to get ready or to play, the 
flutes were kept on their laps. Noth- 
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ing disturbs a class more than im- 
promptu practicing. It goes without 
saying that the children must be 
given a knowledge of fundamental 
conductor’s beats; I had all my stu- 
dents conduct the class at one time 
or another. Undisciplined hand mo- 
tions, like those often seen in choir 
lofts, will not do. Conducting was 
always one of the most enjoyable 
parts of the class. I should term it an 
essential part as well. One can lead 
the class by hand signals while mov- 
ing about giving verbal instructions 
to individuals and making corrections. 
If one can not locate false notes by 
hearing them, wrong fingerings can 
be immediately spotted with a little 
practice, just as a confused violinist 
in an orchestra can be detected as 
much by his inconsistent bowings as 
by his wrong notes. 


It is my belief that an entire musical 
curriculum can be built around the 
recorder, both as an instrument to be 
played and as an instrument that is 
the key to a miniature history of 
Western music. It would not seem 
to me, furthermore, to be sacrilegious 
to say I really believe God made re- 
corders for children, for the very 
sweetness and beauty of their tone 
makes one think of the children, who 
seem to learn to have a way with re- 
corders more easily than they do with 
any other instrument. 


Music is the art of the Prophets, the only art that can calm the agitation 
of the soul; it is one of the most magnificent and delightful presents God has 


given us. — Martin Luther 


Music is a discipline and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral, and more reasonable. 


Martin Luther 


Make Room for Music 


WILBERT C, MARTEN 


In a day when the average Amer- 
ican hears much about training to 
make one a specialist in his field; 
when more people are going to col- 
lege than ever went to college before; 
when television, radio, and movies 
have provided music for us to enjoy 
in a vicarious way —in such a day 
our children are growing from child- 
hood to adulthood. 


Training for such adulthood has 
been receiving great emphasis, par- 
ticularly in the field of science. We 
recognize the value of specialized 
training. We appreciate the competi- 
tion which faces our youth as they 
choose vocations for life. We sympa- 
thize with the person as he has a 
desire to establish himself in life. But 
why do so many students choose 
courses in the science field and ignore 
the charm and satisfactions provided 
by a taste of music courses? It is 
certainly not our intent to discourage 
the study of the sciences. Neither is 
it our purpose to say that music is 
the most important subject in the 
curriculum. Our aim is to try to 
establish music as an important school 
subject in the elementary school 
grades. Therefore it is deserving of 
the same amount of time which is set 
aside for the other important subjects 
in the daily school schedule. 


Can we trace the cause of our 
problem to the courses of study in 
our high schools or colleges, or is 
the difficulty to be found in the cur- 


riculum of the elementary school? 
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POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS 


It does not lie within my province 
to pinpoint the answer to the previous 
question. Perhaps it would be fairer 
to analyze the situation in order to 
suggest a solution to the problem or 
an improvement for the existing con- 
dition. 

In many of our Lutheran schools 
today we find two, three, and even 
four or more grades in a single class- 
room. I recognize the fact that many 
benefits may accrue from such an 
arrangement, but I also feel that it 
may have its drawbacks. Needless to 
say, the teacher in a classroom with 
several grades is a busy person. Fre- 
quently, to be efficient, several classes 
may be combined in the teaching of 
a particular subject, but it follows 
just as logically that some subjects 
must be taught to grades individually. 
Several solutions are then possible to 
enable the teacher to perform his 
teaching duties. 


First, the individual class periods 
may be shortened, thus enabling the 
curriculum to be “covered.” Secondly, 
some of the subjects may be taught 
on an alternating yearly basis. Thirdly, 
in an effort to cut down to a minimum 
the material to be taught, some sub- 
jects may be omitted. It is to be 
granted that other solutions to the 
problem may be found, but it seems, 
at this time, that the third point men- 
tioned offers at least a partial reason 
for the existence of the present condi- 
tion involving our music program. 
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Since some teachers feel a degree of 
incompetency in the field of music, 
and since often something must be 
given less attention in the course of 
study, music usually suffers the blow. 


Does music deserve to be consid- 
ered an important subject? In the 
light of the fact that music is con- 
sidered to be the “universal lan- 
guage,” that radio, television, and 
movies use music extensively, and 
then frequently in a poor way, I say, 
in the light of such conditions one 
might almost be tempted to counter 
with the question, Does one have to 
eat to live? 

It is heartening to note that more 
educators are realizing the importance 
of music and are doing something to 
correct a bad situation. Experiments 
conducted in many classrooms in our 
country have proved the fact that 
music not only provides good listen- 
ing pleasure but trains the child to 
develop good rhythm, establish con- 
fidence in his ability to perform cer- 
tain physical skills, such as singing 
and instrument playing, acquaints 
him with ideal types of music, broad- 
ens his outlook on life; in short, makes 
him a happier person. For this rea- 
son, I believe music to be very im- 
portant in the school curriculum, and 
we must make extra effort to promote 
its status. We must also proclaim 
with conviction the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the topic of this essay, 
“Make Room for Music.” 

Does the average teacher have suf- 
ficient musical ability to do a satis- 
factory job with music in the class- 
room? Perhaps not in some cases, but 
he is certainly able to do something. 
Of himself he might find it difficult. 
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However, the interested teacher will 
avail himself of opportunities to get 
knowledge and to develop skills in 
the field of music. He will find courses 
available for just such a situation. 
A course entitled “Music Education,” 
offered at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill., serves as ex- 
cellent instruction and provides many 
worthwhile experiences. An excellent 
handbook with countiess suggestions 
and valuable teaching aids is pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Its title is School 
Music Handbook, and the authors are 
Peter W. Dykema and Hannah M. 
Cundiff. The interested teacher can 
also find other books in the public 
library which will offer suggestions 
if he finds it too difficult to register 
for courses at a reputable school or 
to purchase the handbook listed 
above. He will also find many teach- 
ing tools which will assist him very 
well and make his teaching of music 
not only much easier but certainly 
much more pleasant than he had an- 
ticipated. Yes, all teachers can do 
something to develop a greater love 
for music in our elementary grades. 
The question remains, How shall they 
proceed? 


TYPES OF MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

When we think of music, we natu- 
rally think first of singing. This par- 
ticular ability is common to most chil- 
dren before they even enter school. 
All the more reason for developing it! 
It is probably the most common com- 
munication medium which the mother 
uses as she rears her child through 
early infancy. Singing is the language 
of the child when he frequently “re- 
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cites” his nursery rhymes. Oh, yes, 
he may not have a gifted voice for 
singing, or perhaps he seems to be 
a monotone (and many of these can 
be corrected). Yet, if it is possible to 
train him to speak, it is very probable 
that he can be taught to sing also. 
But the teacher says, “How can 
I teach him to sing when I myself 
cannot keep in tune?” 

If this is true, it does present 
a problem. However, with diligent 
practice the teacher can also learn to 
sing simple melodies and learn to 
carry a tune. To assist in the teaching 
of the many beautiful songs the 
teacher may avail himself of other 
teaching tools, one of them being the 
record player. Through the use of 
many available suitable records with 
excellent songs for children, the 
teacher will find the music lesson 
becoming a real delight. Record 
albums furnished to accompany music 
series are available from American 
Book Comany in Chicago, Ginn and 
Company in Chicago, and others. 

It is, therefore, recommended that 
the music lesson receive just as much 
attention in the planning of the daily 
schedule as do religion, spelling, 
arithmetic, language, and other sub- 
jects. The better the lesson is planned, 
the more you will accomplish, and 
the happier you will be. Merely 
being able to sing a hymn for the 
opening or closing devotions should 
not be considered adequate music 
training. 

If a simple but intensive music 
program is carried on in all the 
grades, you will find great interest 
on the part of the children. They will 
be happy to sing a selection as a class 
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in the regular church service occa- 
sionally. They will also be willing, 
later, to give up some free time to 
sing in a school choir. Such school 
choirs frequently furnish excellent 
material for adult choirs in future 
years. 

Should the school music program 
include only singing? Certainly, if 
nothing else is possible, that is a step 
in the right direction. Upon closer 
observation, the teacher will recog- 
nize other forms of music which lend 
themselves readily to school groups. 
This takes us into the field of instru- 
mental music. 

If the classroom teacher were to 
take a survey in his classroom, he 
might be surprised to find that many 
of his pupils play musical instruments. 
In many cases it is the piano. Second 
in line might be the accordion. This 
might be followed by one or the other 
playing a stringed instrument such as 
the violin or guitar. While the last 
two mentioned are not commonly 
used in the elementary grades, they 
are sometimes to be found. 

Why not capitalize on these situ- 
ations? Children having musical 
knowledge can be leaders musically 
in the classroom. Talent in playing 
the piano can be used in the upper 
grades occasionally if such children 
are able to accompany the singing of 
hymns for devotions. Activities spon- 
sored for entertainment purposes 
might well make use of children’s 
talent, especially as music for “be- 
tween acts.” 

One of the basic fundamentals of 
music is proper rhythm. Rhythm may 
be taught in various ways such as 
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with action games, skipping, clap- 
ping, and others. One of the best 
methods of teaching ryhthm is 
through the primary rhythm band. 
Begun in the kindergarten, this whole- 
some, enjoyable experience can be a 
thrill for each and every child. The 
equipment is relatively inexpensive, 
and by careful planning, sufficient 
instruments can be made available 
so that each child in the class may 
participate. Here, again, the inter- 
ested teacher will find much help and 
many valuable suggestions upon con- 
sulting suitable materials in the pub- 
lic library or by enrolling in a school 
music course. The School Music 
Handbook by Dykema and Cundiff 
will be very helpful in this connection. 

Another form of music found to 
be very enjoyable is that of the 
tonette. If used in connection with 
the idea of having the entire class 
participate, and this is certainly most 
desirable, then each child should be 
provided with his own instrument. 
Under the supervision of the teacher 
the children can be taught to exer- 
cise proper fingering habits, breathing 
control, and to develop a technique 
which will make it possible to per- 
form certain simple songs, first in 
unison, and later in two- and three- 
part harmony. I have experienced 
this in an average classroom. My 
pupils of grades five and six have 
been willing occasionally to forfeit 
a recess period to practice the tonette. 
While not all children learned at the 
same rate, yet the progress was suffi- 
ciently balanced so that it could be 
detected daily. 


Another interesting musical en- 
deavor is that of the harmonica band. 
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The ability to play the harmonica 
gives one several advantages. Most 
children can learn quickly to play it. 
It is easy to carry along when going 
on a trip, and it can provide worth- 
while informal entertainment. One 
who has learned to play the harmon- 
ica will find it possible to play almost 
any common melody which does not 
exceed the range of the instrument 
selected. In working with a class, all 
harmonicas should be alike, prefer- 
ably all purchased from the same 
company. It is also possible to pur- 
chase directions for teaching the 
playing of the instrument. 

If the teacher is willing to experi- 
ment with either tonettes or harmon- 
icas, it is suggested that this should 
be done in different school years. It 
might lead to confusion for the child 
if an attempt were made to master 
both in one year. 

Finally, the last medium to be con- 
sidered in the promotion of music in 
the classroom is the operetta. By 
means of the operetta children receive 
opportunities in singing, action songs, 
dramatics, and other valuable arts 
which help to make them better ad- 
justed, more co-operative, and more 
pleasant children in the classroom. 
For further information on this topic 
the reader is referred to the article 
appearing in the March 1958 issue of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION entitled “School 
Operettas — the Why and How-to- 
Do-Its.” 

The idea of having one teacher in 
the school do all the music teaching, 
it being assumed there is more than 
one, is not recommended. It is ad- 
visable that one person be considered 
responsible for developing a good 
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music program for the whole school. 
This is best done with the co-opera- 
tion of all the teachers. The person 
in charge ought to be ready to co- 
ordinate the various classrooms, mak- 
ing it possible that such things as 
record players, recording machines, 
rhythm-band materials, music books, 
and other items related to such a pro- 
gram be made available to the class- 
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room teacher to assure the maximum 
use of the tools in the most diversified 
manner. 

This discussion does not exhaust 
the possibilities which may be used 
to promote the music program in the 
school, but if the teacher will but 
recognize the need for music training, 
he will be certainly ready and willing 
to “Make Room for Music.” 


I always loved music; whoso has skill in this art is of a good temperament, 
fitted for all things. We must teach music in school; a schoolmaster ought to 
have skill in music, or I would not consider him. Neither should we ordain 
young men as preachers unless they have been well exercised in music. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Mr. Frank Cunkle, Editor 
The Diapason 


DEAR Sir: 


Martin Luther 


22 September 1958 


In correction of the statement (quoted by Herbert Bruening in “Wedding 
Service Music Discussed,” September issue, p. 42) that 

Mendelssohn wrote his wedding music (in 1853) as ballet music for his 

opera A Midsummer Night's Dream, based upon Shakespeare’s comedy 

drama. As it is actually performed, the music is heard at the wedding 


of a jackass! 


I should like to quote from my own article “Music for Marrying” (in Pres- 


byterian Life, August 1, 1958): 


Mendelssohn composed his Incidental Music (Opus 61) to Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in 1842—43, just a couple of years before 


Wagner began Lohengrin in 1845. . . 


. The famous “Wedding March” 


was intended to be played between Act IV, in which Bottom, trans- 
formed into an ass, courts a temporarily bewitched Titania, and Act V, 
in which Bottom and Flute and their clowning cronies act out a hilarious 
performance of the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. This is just the stuff 


with which to end a church wedding! 


Mendelssohn composed one large and several small operas, but the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream was not one — a regrettable inaccuracy in a very thor- 


ough treatment of the subject. 


Sincerely, 


VERNON GOTWALS 
College Organist 


Note: This letter, reprinted by permission of The Diapason and Gotwals, 
refers to a quote by Father Gratiot on page 494 of the June 1958 issue of 
LuTHERAN Epucation. The Diapason reprinted “Church Wedding Music” in 


its September 1958 issue. 


H. D. BRUENING 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


December 1, 1958 


Dear DELPHINA: 
Meetings. What teacher hasn’t gone to them? By the hundreds. 


Faculty meetings, circuit meetings, District meetings, board of education 
meetings, sectional meetings, voters’ meetings, young people’s society meetings. 
couples’ clubs, ladies’ aids, parent-teacher leagues, Sunday school associations, 
men’s clubs, budget committees, picnic committees. 


Meetings in cavernous halls. In dinky cubbyholes. In classrooms. In 
churches. In easy-chaired hotel mezzanines. In damp basements so clouded 
with cigar smoke that life itself becomes a fight for air, life-giving air. 


And why? To review the past. To assess the present. To plan the future. 
To get a new idea —an idea, as one faithful attender put it, that you won't 
have time to put into practice because you're too busy going to meetings to 
get other new ideas. 


Don’t get me wrong. I’m not against meetings. I even went to one myself 


the other day. 


It was a two-day meeting. About 20 people were there. The speeches 
were interesting, and once in a while the discussion even got a little heated. 
But it’s not the talks and the comments Id like to tell you about. Rather 
I wonder whether you’ve ever noticed some of the little things that go on 
in meetings? Little common ordinary things that you have to look and listen 
for to realize they're happening. 


Take the matter of releasing excess energy, for example. Some people 
release it by doodling — hearts, ships, names, spiderwebs, mazes, spirals, one- 
man games of tic-tac-toe. Others grab their ball point pens and methodically 
expel and retract the ink cartridge. The vari-toned click-clacks form an ever- 
present background melody, all but drowning out the periodic snip-snaps of 
the nail trimmers. 


Or take the various poses that people assume in an effort to get comfortable, 
especially since most chairs are modern versions of ancient torture racks. Soon 
after the opening devotion the rules of good posture go by the board. There’s 
the sloucher. He rests comfortably on the base of the spine, with arms folded 
and legs crossed. And if the meeting lasts long enough he'll soon get up nerve 
enough to put his feet on the seat of the empty chair next to him. 


The ash trays, too, provide a fascinating study. Crystal clean at the start, 
before long they are filled to overflowing with ashes, butts, empty cigarette 
packs and gum wrappers, crushed paper balls, and carbon-tipped matches. 
Nobody here worries about lung cancer or oversugared teeth. 


One more observation, a bit different from the rest. We're obviously in 
a period of transition, at least so far as Bible versions are concerned. Some 
bring their King James, others their RSV, so that when someone reads, about 
half the hearers are hard at work interpolating and trying to make the words 
and phrases fit. And, of course, when someone calls for unison reading, the 
resultant response is only half of what it used to be. 


What does all this prove? Probably very little, except that meetings are 
here to stay and that they can be a lot more fun if you'll take a moment every 
now and then to watch the people who, if they had not come, would have 
made at least this one meeting unnecessary. 


Observantly yours, 
MO 


a ee ee 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


GREETINGS 

Christmas is nearly upon us with 
the beautiful story of God’s love in 
Christ, to be given to a world fraught 
with fear, anxiety, sin, and general 
imperfection. At a time like this our 
calling becomes ever clearer. “For 
unto you is born this day, in the city 
of David, a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord” (Luke 2:11). To the spreading 
of this Gospel you have dedicated 
your lives. 

Christmas means CHRIST. Every- 
thing else is extra —fine, pleasant, 
important, enjoyable, but EXTRA. 
Trees and presents, decorations and 
candy, lights and cards, dinners and 
fun, parties and visiting — all are ex- 
tras. What have you emphasized — 
with your pupils, friends, children, fel- 
low Christians? 

We have a most remarkable gift for 
everyone. Emphasize Him. Center 
the extras on Him. And may the 
peace of Jesus be yours for a truly 
inspiring Christmas season and a new 
year filled with ideas and plans to 
serve and love Him as you have been 
saved and loved. 


FROM DECEMBER TO AUGUST 

That’s quite a jump — both in time 
and in change of thought. August is 
convention time; this time in ’59 will 
see a change in site. A lengthened 
summer school session makes River 
Forest doubt its ability to handle the 
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next LEA-NLPTL convention. After 
carefully deliberating on two fine in- 
vitations, the Committee selected Val- 
paraiso University. Plans are well 
under way. The program is com- 
pleted, and by the end of this month 
we hope that all speakers will have 
accepted their assignments. 

At this early date we would simply 
remind you to make plans. Remem- 
ber that the NLPTL in the August 
convention voted to encourage their 
local congregation or PTL to send 
to the LEA sessions a delegate in ad- 
dition to the regular PTL delegate. 
Please remind your group of this reso- 
lution. The groups will also receive 
reminders from the national organiza- 
tion. There will be a need for greater 
delegate participation next year, since 
we shall lose the large local member- 
ship from the Chicago area which 
attended on a day-by-day basis. 

Dates have not been confirmed, but 
we do know the convention will be 
held early in August. Make that nota- 
tion now, and look for particulars 
later. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK 

For many hours the LEA Executive 
Board has discussed the past, the 
present, and the future of the LEA. 
Again and again we try to come to 
grips with searching questions as 


1. What are our objectives and 
purposes? 
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. Are we achieving them? 
. What should they be? 
. What areas are ready for depart- 


mental structure? 


. Is it time to provide office space 


(not someone’s home), and how 
may we acquire workers who can 
spend the necessary time? 


. Which topics or areas need pub- 


lication efforts, and how, with 
rising printing: costs, may we 


7. Shall publications be geared to 
elementary school problems, or 
shall we continue efforts to 
broaden our outlook, e.g., the 
1958 yearbook? 


What do YOU think? You are the 
LEA. What are your likes or dislikes, 
your preferences, your ideas? Please, 
comment briefly on the above ques- 


tions, and send your replies to Robert 
H. Schlesselman, L.C.W.A., Addison, 


continue our monograph plan? ll. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Mother — Now, Junior, be a good boy and say “Ah-h-h” so the doctor 
can get his finger out of your mouth, 
* % 3 


@ In Boston and vicinity there are all kinds of signs which remind you of the 
site of some historical event. Perhaps the most unique is the one which reads, 
“This is the house that Paul Revere would have passed if he had gone 
this way.” 

** * ** 
@ The identity of the young lady is withheld, but the memory of her answer 
lingers on with her instructor. 

One of the requirements of the written quiz was, “Define a bolt and nut, 
and explain the difference, if any.” 

The young girl wrote: “A bolt is a thing like a stick of hard metal such as 
iron, with a square bunch on one end and a lot of scratching around the other 
end. A nut is similar to the bolt only just the opposite being a hole in a chunk 
of iron sawed off with wrinkles.” — General Electric News. 

* * * 


® Walt Disney was at one time told that it must take an infinite amount of 
patience to film some of his nature pictures. Disney replied that it was not 
patience but interest. 

There is a difference. Patience is passive. It involves tolerance and en- 
durance. Interest is active. It involves activity and pleasure. 

We are reminded of the lady who said to her neighbor with the six children, 
“My, you must have a lot of patience.” 

“Patience?” was the reply. “I’m not patient. I just like kids.” 

* Bed * 


® An unknown psychologist listed three reasons why mistakes are made: 
Someone did not know. Someone did not think. Someone did not care. 
So the best way to avoid mistakes is: To know what you are doing; to think 
while you are doing it; and to really care whether or not it is done right. 
* * * 


® Six-year-old Mary reported to her teacher that Bobbie had said a very 
naughty word. When the teacher asked her for details, she said: “Well, my 
mother told me never to say such words, but if you'll say all the bad words 
you know, I'll tell you when you come to it.”— San Francisco Classroom 
Teachers Journal. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: G. O. Besch, A. E. Glock, R. L. Reinke, J. O. Roberts, E. H. Ruprecht. 


RELIGION 


OLD TESTAMENT PORTRAITS. By Kendrick Strong. Philadelphia: Christian Education 
Press 1958. 179 pages. $3.50. 


Kendrick Strong is pastor of a Congregational church in Cleveland. His book is designed 
to stimulate the lives of Christian people by a study of the religious pilgrimage of 14 Old 
Testament personalities. Many illustrations drawn from contemporary life illumine the path 
for the modern reader. Strong displays an engaging and inventive pen, e.g., Noah is 
regarded by his contemporaries as a “psychoceramic” (crackpot)! 

On the other hand there are significant defects in this book. While Strong’s position 
is critical, he does not take advantage of the best modern research in the field. The 
writer’s basic understanding of the Old Testament, spelled out with candor in chapter 1, 
is singularly lacking in distinctively Christian statements. This is theology that does not 
get very far off the ground. St. Paul probably would have classified this book with “the 
traditions of the fathers,” the haggadah variety. This emphasis on the human side of the 
man-God relation suffers from the inevitable subordination of theology to psychology. 


A. E. G. 


THE PSALMS FOR TODAY. By Thomas Coates. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1957. 118 pages. $2.00. 


This book contains 58 two-page devotions on the Psalms. The style is simple and 
direct. There is no effort to psychologize the sinner-man. Rather Dr. Coates speaks quietly 
a message from God. Most of the meditations talk directly to the man in trouble with 
the world. When a man has frankly come to the end of his own resources and knows that 
he needs God, these sermonets will speak forcefully and clearly. Each piece addresses 
itself to modern man and his problems. 

Dr. Coates is head of the department of religion at Concordia Senior College, Fort 
Wayne. This book is a worthy contribution to the growing volume of devotional literature 
published by our church. The text on page 59 should be corrected to eee é 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Joy Harington. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 
1956, 1957. 192 pages. $3.50. 


This imaginative biography of Christ from His boyhood to His last appearance to 
His disciples is fresh and vibrant with life. It is orderly. Anyone who has attempted to 
tell a connected story of several years of Christ’s life realizes the difficulty of keeping the 
pattern and progression of the events in good sequence. The history of the Passion read 
at Lenten services illustrates how effective orderly presentation of a short period of time 
may be. Joy Harington orders the recorded events of an extended period, Christ’s life on 
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earth. She also does what parents, teachers, and pastors have done to fill in the gaps in 
the terse, fast-moving account of the Savior’s life recorded in the Gospels. To supplement 
from geography, history, and assumptions of Bible scholars —and to insert conversation 
between other characters and then to use modern idiom for the entire life period — calls 
for careful and devout handling. Joy Harington has preserved the impact of the Gospels. 
The background material and presentation of incidents may vary from the way many 
others have visualized and have connected incidents, but these variations may open an 
area for exploration and interpretation by the creative reader. 

The 57 photographs that illustrate the book are stills from British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration television plays that Miss Harington turned into prose for this book. The pictures 
were taken in the Holy Land. These will add depth and perspective to impressions gained 
from other sources. The value of this retelling of the life of Christ for the Lutheran 
teacher is at least twofold: it helps him in his effort to talk about Christ in modern idiom, 
and it provides him with many lifelike pictures that he may show to children. E. H.R. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Peter P. Person. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Baker Book House, 1958. 224 pages. $3.75. 


Designed as a textbook for use in introductory courses in Christian education in colleges 
or Bible institutes, Dr. Person’s book encompasses the wide scope of Christian education 
in a manner that is most palatable when compared to many similar works. The author has 
succeeded in presenting his material in such a way as to avoid entanglements in theological 
controversies without ignoring their existence. 

Beginning with a discussion of the historical background of Christian education, the 
author carries the reader through a treatment of the various philosophies, methods, charac- 
teristics, and agencies of Christian education. Chapter 7, “Christian Education of Chil- 
dren,” is particularly noteworthy. 


On such issues as evangelism the author reveals a sensible approach when he says: 
Every sincere Christian regrets that professional evangelism has on occasion brought 
dishonor to the name of Christ, when the campaigns have become religious carnivals, 
when the gospel services have fallen into circus patterns, when psychological trickery 
has been resorted to in order to produce results. But we cannot afford to condemn the 
movement of evangelism just because it has been exploited by some for personal gain 
and glory. 

The author does not “preach” any particular brand of religion; his work is that of an 
objective scholar who is interested in depicting the status of Christian education and its 
potentialities for the future in saving souls for Christ. 

Because the book is an introductory survey, some topics are of necessity treated super- 
ficially. This minor weakness is overshadowed, however, by the author’s common-sense 
approach to the practical problems confronting Christian education today. 

As an aid to the student each chapter begins a study outline and concludes with review 
and discussion questions. J. Oo; 


TEACHING SCIENCE TO THE ORDINARY PUPIL. By K. Laybourn and C. H. Bailey. 
London: University of London Press, 1957. 415 pages. 25/—. 


Even though this book was written especially for the needs of the “ordinary” pupils 
of the British secondary school system — the nonspecialists — there is a place for this book 
on your bookshelf alongside your other books on science demonstrations and experiments 
with inexpensive equipment. Particularly the elementary school teacher will find this book 
very helpful in his teaching of the physical and biological sciences. 


Interspersed among the anthology of experiments are some thought-provoking discus- 
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sions regarding the use of these experiments, and one finds some ideas on science teaching 
in general. Specifically, there are topics on “History as an Aid to Science Teaching” and 
“The Place of Visual and Aural Aids in the Teaching of Science.” 

Incorporated into the present thinking of how to teach science effectively is the idea 
of providing the student with experimental kits and projects on which he may work at 
home. This book is full of such suggestions. The diagrams which supplement the ex- 
planations are clear. The science teachers who compiled these experiments were sensitive 
to the limited amount of standard laboratory equipment in many schools; therefore they 
used inexpensive materials. Most of the materials that are used will be available in one’s 
own home. 

This book will certainly help the beginning elementary science teacher provide oppor- 
tunities for his student to use the experimental methods with inexpensive equipment. 
As with regard to other books of this type, the reviewer suggests that each of the numerous 
experiments be cut out and placed on file cards in order to extend the book’s usefulness and 
versatility. G. B. 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS — PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 
By Harld F. Cottingham, Ed. D. Bloomington, IIl.: McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company, 1956. 325 pages. 


In the latest (autumn 1958) issue of the Vocational Guidance Quarterly an article is 
presented which highlights some of the current erroneous concepts about guidance. One of 
these erroneous concepts is that guidance should be limited to the secondary school level. 
Even the most superficial reading of Dr. Cottingham’s book will quickly dispel this false 
notion. Guidance in Elementary Schools is another must for Lutheran elementary school 
libraries. 

The book contains 16 chapters, of which the first gives Dr. Cottingham’s philosophy 
of guidance in elementary schools. He calls it a point of view, a process, and a set of 
services. The remaining 15 chapters are “how to do it” chapters. It is somewhat regrettable 
that the author did not spend more time on the philosophy and purposes of guidance even 
at the expense of some of the excellent practical suggestions in the succeeding chapters. 
Moreover, it would have been helpful even for those to whom guidance is a new concept 
if the author had said more with respect to the specific objectives of some of the techniques 
which he outlines in detail. 

On the other hand, Dr. Cottingham does illustrate quite pointedly that there is a need for 
a better understanding of the guidance process as well as a need for extending guidance 
services at the elementary school level. Chapter 8, “Assisting Pupils With Their Prob- 
lems,” and Chapter 15, “Evaluating Guidance Functions in the Elementary School,” are 
perhaps two of the most outstanding sections of this well-written book. 

In spite of the limitations noted we recommend this book highly as a useful tool for 
teachers who are truly interested in doing more for their pupils in a guidance sort of way 
than merely giving them “good advice.” J2O. Re 


ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION. By Edwin Wandt and Gerald W. 
Brown. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1957. 117 pages. 


This small paper-covered volume is a very neat package of information about educational 
evaluation needed for use by classroom teachers. It discusses with simplicity and clarity 
the techniques of developing different types of tests, summarizing grades and interpreting 
scores on standardized tests. 

A deliberate attempt was made on the part of the authors to limit the amount of statis- 
tical knowledge needed to gain full comprehension of the book’s content. The sections 
dealing with the selection of standardized tests and inventories would be of value to prin- 
cipals and teachers. Re LOR: 
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books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 
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TONE, CONSISTENCY — THE WHITE RABBIT 


“There are some of us now reaching middle age 


Op: lasts only a little time, and 


who discover themselves to be lamenting the past 
in one respect if in none other, that there are no 
books written now for children comparable with 
those of thirty years ago. | say written for chil- 
dren because the new psychological business of 
writing about them as though they were small 
pills or hatched in some especially scientific 
method is extremely popular today. Writing for 
children rather than about them is very difficult, 
as everybody who has tried it knows. It can only 
be done, | am convinced, by somebody having a 
great deal of the child in his own outlook and 
Grownups imagine that they 
can do the trick by adopting baby language and 
talking down 


sensibilities. . . . 
to their very critical audience. 
There never was a greater mistake. The imagina- 
tion of the author must be a child’s imagination 
and yet maturely consistent, so that the White 
Queen in Alice in Wonderland, for instance, is 
seen just as a child would see her, but she con- 
tinues always herself through all her distressing 
adventures. The supreme touch of the white rab- 
bit pulling on his while gloves as he hastens is 
again absolutely the child’s vision, but the white 
rabbit as guide and introducer of Alice’s adven- 
tures belongs to mature grown insight." 


— Sir Hugh Walpole, Introduction to the Tenth Printing 
of The Story of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting (New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920, 1948), pp. vii—viii. 


Bakeless, Katherine and John. THEY 
SAW AMERICA FIRST, OUR FIRST 
EXPLORERS AND WHAT THEY 
SAW; illus. with old woodcuts 
and paintings. Lippincott, 1957. 
222 pp. $3.95. 

“A review of the first explorations of various 

parts of the North American continent, re- 

written from The Eyes of Discovery by John 

Bakeless. The organization is by geograph- 

ical regions rather than the more usual bio- 

graphical or chronological arrangement. The 
authors have investigated the first expedi- 
tions in each part of the country, following 
their journeys, and, where records provide 
material, reported on the people, the flora 
and fauna, and the lands each was the first 
to see. Many lesser explorers are re- 
ported on. Since many explorers had sim- 
ilar experiences, some of the writing is re- 
petitive. A most thorough index is pro- 
vided.” — BCBC, XI, 117. Narvaez and De 
Soto to Lewis and Clark and Captain Robert 
Gray. 


Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


Subject heads: U.S.— Description and travel — 
To 1783 || U.S.— Description and travel — 
1783—1848 || America — Discovery and ex- 
ploration 


Gr. Pre-1 
Ages 3-6 


Brustlein, Janice. LITTLE BEAR'S 
SUNDAY BREAKFAST; illus. by 
Mariana. Lothrop. 1958. 32 pp., 
72 X9V4. $2.75. Pre-binding 
recommended. 

This new adventure of Goldilocks and Little 


Bear reverses the plot of the original story. 
Little Bear, waking up in the middle of 
winter and finding no food in his house, 
goes to the home of Goldilocks and eats her 
breakfast and sleeps in her bed. Children 
will enjoy the gay ending and Mariana’s 
simple illustrations of cuddly Baby Bear. 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 


Buck, Margaret Waring. PETS FROM 
THE POND; illus. by the author. 
Abingdon, 1958. 72 pp., 810. 
$3.00. Pre-binding recommended. 

How do you select and prepare an aquar- 


ium? Which fresh-water pets can you keep? 
How do you catch, care for, and feed them? 
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By giving practical information and by illus- 
trating with simple line drawings, the author 
answers these questions and many more for 
the child whose hobby is pets from the pond. 
A list of books, pamphlets, and magazines 
is included for further reading. The index 
gives easy access to all information and 
makes this book valuable for the reference 
shelf in home and in school. 


Subject heads: Aquariums || Fishes 


Gr. 2-5 
Ages 7-10 


Buff, Mary and Conrad. ELF OWL; 
illus. by Conrad Buff. Viking, 
1958. 72 pp., 6%. X10. $2.75. 
Pre-binding recommended. 

“In their safe nest at the top of the saguaro 


plant live the tiny elf owls, and from their 
perch they can see the struggle for survival 
of other desert inhabitants. They see the 
creatures preying on each other; they see 
the search for water in the dry heat and the 
flowering of the desert in spring. The many 
illustrations are vivid and distinguished. The 
text has the rhythmic quality of poetry; both 
text and illustrations make excitingly real 
the harshness and the beauty of the desert 
scene.” — BCBC, XI, 118. 


Subject heads: Desert — Stories || Owls — Stories 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. CHANTICLEER 
AND THE FOX; adapted and illus. 
by Barbara Cooney. Crowell, 
1958. 36 pp., 742 X10. $3.00. 
Pre-binding recommended. 


The fable of the proud cock and the wily 
fox who flattered him, in a beautiful book. 
The pictures have the richness of color and 
the strength of line of medieval book illus- 
trations. 


Gr. 5-8 Cooper, Elizabeth. SCIENCE IN 
Ages 10-13 YOUR OWN BACK YARD; illus. 
by the author. Harcourt, 1958. 


192 pp. $3.00. 
This straightforward presentation of the 


wonders of nature arouses, even in the 
formerly uninterested child, a healthy, lively 
curiosity to learn “What is there in the back 
yard and vacant lot that I don’t know 
about?” By exploring his yard with this 
helpful book as a guide, the child learns 
about soil and rock, seed plants and plants 
from spores, earthworms, snails, insects, 
spiders, birds, animals, and stars. The child 
learns not only when he reads, but he also 
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does experiments, keeps records, builds ap- 
paratus, counts, measures, collects, mounts 
plants and spider webs, watches, listens, and 
touches — all at the suggestion of the au- 
thor, who includes the child personally in 
her almost conversational discussions and 
adds diagrammatic illustrations which show 
what is explained with words. 


Subject head: Nature study 


Gr. 6-8 Denman, Frank. THE LAW, IT’S ON 

Ages 11-13 YOUR SIDE; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Macmillan, 1952. 74 pp. 
$2.50. 


“Yet all the time the law is everywhere 
about us, guiding us in our relations with 
others and guarding us against those who 
would become dangerous without its re- 
straint. And though we may feel the law 
is serving us best when we are least con- 
scious of its workings, we should still know 
about it. We should understand the pur- 
poses of law. We should know how it pro- 
tects us and the obligations we owe it in 
return. . . . This little book is concerned 
only with those basic principles that will 
help the reader see the shape and extent of 
the forest without becoming lost in the 
trees.” — Preface of the book. 


Gr. 2-3 Buchheimer, Naomi. LET’S GO TO 
Ages 7-8 A CANDY FACTORY; illus. by 
Kathleen Voute. Putnam, 1958. 


48 pp. $1.95. 

“The steps in making hard and soft candy 
are described, from ingredients to packaging. 
The illustrations are most helpful in under- 
standing the machinery used in the candy- 
making processes. Direct and simple style 
and large, clear type make the book easy to 
read.” — BCBC, XI, 107. 


Gr.7-9 Derleth, August. THE MOON TEND- 
Ages 12-14 ERS. Duell, 1958. 196 pp. 
$3.00. 


In 1922, when youthful Steve Grendon and 
Sim Jones build a raft to take a trip down 
the Wisconsin River in search of a legendary 
treasure, they encounter a mystery far more 
real and exciting than they had anticipated. 
Their capture by two men engaged in a 
nefarious scheme involving metal dies, files, 
and molds, their subsequent escape, and the 
final results of their discovery provide the 
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reader with a surprising climax. The yearn- 
ing for adventure and the joys found in na- 
ture are the universal characteristics in these 
boys’ lives. This is an excellent adventure 
story, enriched by the author’s vivid descrip- 
tions of Wisconsin and the kind advice of 


a wise and sympathetic grandfather. 


Friedman, Estelle. DIGGING INTO 
YESTERDAY, THE DISCOVERY OF 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS; _ illus. 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Put- 
nam, 1958. 160 pp. $2.95. 


To acquaint her reader with ancient civi- 
lizations discovered through the work of 
archaeologists, Mrs. Friedman vividly brings 
other people, places, and times to life. The 
strange religious ceremonies of Yucatan and 
Egypt, the remarkable drainage system of 
Crete, the holy shrines of ancient Biblical 
cities in Mesopotamia, the great citadel of 
the Inca Empire in Peru, and the golden 
treasures of ancient Troy are a few of the 
wonders described in this book. Pronuncia- 
tion guides, descriptive illustrations, and 
useful maps throughout the text, with a 
glossary at the end, are added features for 
the young reader. 

By comparing an archaeologist to a detec- 
tive and a Near East tell (mound) to a layer 
cake, the author writes in a style under- 
standable to children and with excitement 
and enthusiasm. 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Forsee, Aylesa. LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
PIED PIPER OF SCIENCE; illus. by 
Winifred Lubell. Viking, 1958. 
244 pp. $4.00. 


Agassiz was a man of many kinds — lecturer, 
writer, teacher, explorer, distinguished geol- 
ogist and naturalist, and founder of the 
Museum of Natural History at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In this biography the author takes 
Agassiz from a 15-year-old boy in a secluded 
Swiss village through a career which marked 
him as one of the greatest and most influ- 
ential scientists of the nineteenth century. 
Imbued with a genius that attracted edu- 
cated men and enabled him to understand 
many facts theretofore unknown, he had the 
capacity to explain intricate details so that 
even children could understand. 

He wrote many volumes on fresh water fish, 
sea animals, and fossil fish. He showed the 
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relations of existing animals to one another 
and to extinct types, proved that animals 
in the earlier stages of growth resembled 
ancient representatives of the same type. 
A bitter opponent of the theory of biolog- 
ical evolution, he wrote in the introduction 
to Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States of America, “All the facts 
proclaim aloud the one God, whom we 
know, adore, and love.” In the field of 
geology his research on glacial movement 
and effects led him to the conclusion that 
Switzerland and all countries in which 
boulder drifts now exist were once covered 
by great sheets of ice. His popularity, sense 
of humor, and overflowing vitality for nature 
are all described in this awe-inspiring ac- 
count of a man and his quest for truth. 


Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


Gard, Robert E. RUN TO KANSAS; 
illus. by Alan Moyler. Duell, 
1958. 143 pp. $3.00. 


Take the following ingredients: the old 
West, a young hero, a horse, a villain, a 
fight, frontier justice, and a happy ending, 
and you have the formula for a story that 
has never failed to please boys from 10 
to 80. In 1870 young Tom Butler, pursued 
relentlessly by two gunmen, rides west in 
a fast-paced adventure story. The author 
establishes an atmosphere of real places and 
events in Mid-America. The young hero’s 
unusual crossing of the Mississippi, his 
chance meeting with the Jesse James gang, 
the Allen County Land War, and the Set- 
tlers’ Protective Association provide a his- 
toric background for Tom and his remark- 
able horse Meg. 


Gr, 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Haywood, Carolyn. BETSY’S WIN- 
TERHOUSE; illus. by the author. 
Morrow, 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. 


Betsy’s father built a winterhouse in the 
basement for Betsy and her friends. It be- 
came the scene of many exciting times, in- 
cluding a musical puppet show and a New 
Year’s party. Carolyn Haywood again suc- 
ceeds in presenting lifelike and humorous 
situations, using dialogue typical of this age 
group. Some adult readers may object to 
the episode of the cat christening, but chil- 
dren will accept this as a natural part of 
play. 
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Gr. 6-9 
Ages 11-14 


Hays, Wilma Pitchford, ed. FREE- 
DOM; illus. with photographs. 
Coward, 1958. 56 pp., 8% by 
10%. $3.00. 

Reproductions of 26 significant documents, 

from the Declaration of Independence 

through the United Nations Charter, with 

a brief historical background of each. Each 

is presented on its own page. The facing 

page tells the story of the document in 
clear, easy-to-understand language. 


Subject head: U. S. — History 


Gr. 2-3 
Ages 7-8 


Holland, Janice. HELLO, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON! illus. by the au- 


thor. Abingdon, 1958. 24 pp., 
7V4 X 8%. $1.75. Pre-binding 
recommended. 


Simple text and colorful pictures carry out 
the friendliness of the title. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Jubelier, Ruth. JILL'S CHECK UP; 
illus. by Eleanor Mill. Melmont, 
1957. 38 pp. $2.00. 

“Written by the wife of a pediatrician who 

has acted as her husband’s medical assistant 

for five years, this account of a typical 
routine visit to a doctor’s office is com- 
petently written and accurately illustrated. 

The child is co-operative, the doctor is 

gentle and thorough, and the mother stays 

on the sidelines.” — BCBC, XI, 110. 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Lomask, Milton. THE SECRET OF 
GRANDFATHER’S DIARY; illus. by 
W. T. Mars. Farrar (Ariel), 1958. 
181 pp. $2.75. 


After the death of their grandfather 11- 
year-old Denny and his younger sister Joan 
went to spend their vacation with their 
grandmother as usual. Vacation became ex- 
citing when Denny learned that someone 
was stealing old toys from his grandmoth- 
ers house and that his grandmother sus- 
pected Peter, the housekeeper’s son. Denny 
proved that Peter was innocent and solved 
the mystery through his grandfather’s diary. 
A pleasant, well-plotted story for the mys- 
tery fan. 


Markun, Patricia Maloney. THE 
FIRST BOOK OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL; illus. by Lili Réthi. Watts, 
1958. 61 pp. $1.95. 


“In vivid detail, the author recounts the 
passage of a ship through the Panama Canal. 
The history, use, operation, and problems 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 
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of the Canal are then told in clear, simple 
writing. The text is well organized, and the 
illustrations are most helpful in understand- 
ing the operation of the locks, Excellent 


presentation of informational material.” — 
BCBG, XI, 122. 


Gr. 9-12 
Ages 14-17 


Marshack, Alexander. THE WORLD 
IN SPACE, THE STORY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR; illustrated. Nelson, 1958. 
176 pp., 74% X9%. $4.95. 

The first chapter of the book contains these 
five sentences: “The International Geophys- 
ical Year (July 1, 1957 to December 31, 
1958) is the greatest scientific research pro- 
gram that has ever been undertaken. More 
than 5,000 scientists, with the co-operation 
of the governments of 64 nations, are par- 
ticipating in a far-flung assault on the 
secrets of the earth, the sun, and space. 
For the first time in history, the major 
phenomena of the earth are being studied 
simultaneously. More than 2,500 scientific 
stations and bases scattered around the earth 
are involved. . . . The bill for this great 
scientific treasure hunt will exceed 500 mil- 
lion dollars, of which the United States will 
pay $39,000,000, plus the $100,000,000 orig- 
inally given the satellite program and addi- 
tional ‘emergency’ monies for its expansion.” 
The author discusses each of the important 
phases of this year of science: investigation 
of the seas, the ionosphere, water, air, mag- 
netism, ice, the earth itself, the sun, and 
the satellites. Many clear, black-and-white 
photographs and diagrams and a multitude 
of questions for tomorrow complement this 
interesting book. 


Subject head: 
1957—1958 


International Geophysical Year, 


Gr. 7-14 
Ages 12-19 


Norbeck, Oscar E. BOOK OF INDIAN 
LIFE CRAFTS; illus. by John B. 
Eves. Association Press, 1958. 
253 pp. $5.95. 

This comprehensive, informational book of 

Indian life crafts contains over a hundred 

subheadings in its fifteen chapters, with de- 

tailed instructions for making nearly two 
hundred items (personal, family, and tribal) 
once in common use by one or more of the 
many tribes. Procedures for making cos- 
tumes, ornaments and accessories, musical 
instruments, ceremonial and council ring 
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equipment, implements and utensils, pot- 
tery, hunting equipment, and transportation 
items, added to instructions for Indian weav- 
ing, arts and decorations, communication 
and record-keeping, fire building, games and 
sports, make this a valuable reference book 
on both Indian lore and crafts. In addition 
to the materials the Indians used in their 
projects, the author suggests satisfactory sub- 
stitutes (frequently less expensive) which 
can be used today. An impressive bibliog- 
raphy and the fact that the author has lived 
with Indians attest to the accuracy of this 
work. John B. Eves’s black-and-white 
sketches combine with the text to make a 
superb book for upper-grade hobbyists and 
for youth leaders. 


Subject heads: Indians of North America — Social 


life and customs || Handicraft 
Gr. 7-9 Stoutenburg, Adrien, and Baker, 
Ages 12-14 __ Laura Nelson. SNOWSHOE 


THOMPSON; illus. by Victor De- 
Pauw. Scribner, 1957. 216 pp. 
$2.95. 


Effectively written biography of the mail- 
man of the Sierra Nevada in the mid-1800’s 
and the father of American skiing. Ten- 
year-old John, his stepfather and mother, 
his brother Torstein, and his sister Tina 
left Norway to settle on the Illinois prai- 
ries. John — Wishing-John — longed to see 
mountains again. As soon as he had at- 
tained manhood, he journeyed first to the 
Rockies and then to the Sierra Nevada. 
Once settled in the Sacramento Valley, John 
learned of the importance of carrying mail 
over the mountains during winter. He prac- 
ticed gliding and jumping on a pair of 
homemade skis, fashioned according to his 
memory of skis in Norway. Then, in the 
mountains where people had never used 
skis, he made the trip with mail from 
Placerville to Carson Valley and returned 
in the unbelievable time of six days. He was 
the mailman of the Sierras until the trans- 
continental railroad was completed in 1869. 
John’s daring spirit which led him to accept 
many challenges, and his persistence which 
compelled him to continue in the face of 
great odds, should lend courage to the boys 
and girls of today. 


Subject heads: Thompson, John || Postal serv- 
ice || Reviewed BCBC, XI, 86 
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Gr. 8-12 Rosen, Sidney. GALILEO AND THE 

Ages 13-17. MAGIC NUMBERS; illus. by Harve 
Stein. Little, 1958. 212 pp. 
$3.50. 


This biography of Galileo Galilei covers the 
important events of his life from 1573, when 
he was introduced to mathematics at the age 
of nine, to the year 1633. His father, Vin- 
cenzio, encouraged his interest in learning 
and instilled in him the determination to 
seek the truth and to accept new ideas. His 
inquiring mind was always asking “Why?” 
never being content with the reply, “Because 
Aristotle said so.” By disproving Aristotle’s 
scientific ideas in matters ranging from the 
swing of a pendulum to the relationship of 
the earth to the sun, he won the enmity of 
Aristotle’s followers. They plotted against 
him with the eventual result that he was 
brought before the Inquisition in Rome, 
tried as a heretic, and forced to renounce 
publicly his findings and teachings. But 
privately he made plans to continue his 
work. 


Sidney Rosen succeeds in making Galileo an 
exciting figure and in arousing the reader's 
amazement at the scope of his scientific in- 
quiries. The accounts of his struggle for an 
education, of his achievements and inven- 
tions, and of the persecutions he endured 
in his quest for truth should be of great 
interest to budding young scientists and 
mathematicians. The black-and-white illus- 
trations contribute to an understanding of 
the historical period. 


Subject head: Galilei, Galileo |] Reviewed BCBC, 
XI, 113 


Gr. 7- 
Ages 12— 


Walker, Winifred. ALL THE PLANTS 
OF THE BIBLE; illus. by the au- 
thor. Harper, 1957. 244 pp., 
6% X9V4. $4.95. 

This handsome album presents 112 Bible 
plants in full-page black-and-white illustra- 
tions with a facing page describing the plant, 
its growing habits, and its uses. Every speci- 
men of flower, fruit, branch of tree or shrub, 
grain, herb, or vegetable is life-size. The 
captions give the most familiar Bible verse 
in which the plant is mentioned. The au- 
thor-artist prepared this book for adults, but 
children can read and enjoy it. 


Subject head: Bible — Natural history 
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Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Kuskin, Karla. IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE TREES; illus. by the author. 
Harper, 1958. 39 pp. $2.50. 


“Poetry that is fresh and lilting, funny and 
imaginative. In both the poems and the 
illustrations the author displays a varied 
technique. Some of the poems will be en- 
joyed simply as humor, and others are evoca- 
tive of universal emotions. Good for reading 
aloud.” — BCBC, XI, ill. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Titus, Eve. BASIL OF BAKER STREET; 
illus. by Paul Galdone. McGraw 
(Whittlesey), 1958. 96. pp. 
$2.75. 


Basil, the Sherlock Holmes of the mouse 
world, learned sleuthing at the feet of the 
famous detective. In this story Basil’s as- 
sistant, Dr. Dawson, relates one of Basil’s 
most difficult cases, in which he solved the 
kidnapping of the mouse twins. Even those 
children who are not acquainted with Sher- 
lock Holmes will enjoy this miniature who- 
dunit. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Trent, Robbie. TO CHURCH WE GO; 
illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Follett, 1956. 32 pp., 8X10. 
$2.00. Pre-binding recommended. 


This book leads the reader to appreciate and 
value worship as an aesthetic experience that 
pays rich dividends in everyday life. The 
24 beautiful illustrations emphasize the part 
children play in the worship service. Texts 
from the Bible summarize the purposes and 
effectiveness of worship. 


Van der Loeff, A. Rutgers. AVA- 
LANCHE! illus. by Gustav Schrot- 
ter. Morrow, 1957, 1958. 219 
pp. $2.95. 

This is a story of the heart-warming courage 
of the people of a small Swiss village caught 
in disaster when an avalanche strikes. At 
the beginning a group of boys from an inter- 
national settlement for war orphans, on a 
skiing trip with their teacher, have stopped 
for rest at a hut high in the mountains near 
the path of a possible avalanche. Down in 
the village 13-year-old Werner and his 
father are concerned about the position of 
the boy skiers. Father and son warn them 
and lead them back to the village. 

Then that night the avalanche comes, strik- 

ing the center of the village, burying homes 

and people. Werner is miraculously rescued, 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 
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but his parents are yet buried under the 
ruins for 57 hours, during which time Wer- 
ner thinks they are dead. Through the com- 
panionship and understanding of Paolo, an 
Italian boy, and the other orphans who had 
had similar experiences, Werner gains 
strength during these difficult 57 hours be- 
fore the finding of his parents. The boys 
help in rescue work and are responsible for 
the saving of a little girl. 

This fascinating, closely-woven plot set 
against the beauty and treachery of the 
snow-covered Alps reveals children gaining 
strength and assurance through shared ex- 
periences. Avalanche! received a prize in 
Holland in 1955 as the best children’s book 
of that year. 


Subject head: Switzerland — Stories || Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 115 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Yashima, Taro. UMBRELLA; illus. by 
the author. Viking, 1958. 33 pp., 
9% X8. $2.50. Pre-binding rec- 
ommended. 


In his usual vivid style, Taro Yashima has 
illustrated the story of Momo, a little Japa- 
nese girl who lived in New York. On her 
third birthday she received an umbrella 
and a pair of red boots. All through the 
beautiful days of Indian summer, she waited 
impatiently for a rainy day. When that day 
came, and she carried her umbrella to nurs- 
ery school, she found that she was able to 
do something she had never done before. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Vaughan, Sam. WHO EVER HEARD 
OF KANGAROO EGGS; illus. by 
Leonard Weisgard. Doubleday, 
1957. 59 pp., 7X10%4, paper- 
board cover. $2.75. Pre-binding 
recommended. 

Mehilda, the 7-year-old heroine of this story, 

lives in a tall apartment building and earns 

the distinction of being the only resident 
there to win a contest. For naming a name- 
less kangaroo she receives him for her own. 

She is extremely happy because she can ride 

on and in the kangaroo, take him to school, 

pet him, and save the eggs. But when the 
kangaroo arrives, he doesn’t have a pouch, 
and who ever heard of kangaroo eggs any- 
way? What to do with the active kangaroo 
in an apartment is a problem solved by 

Vaughan’s sprightly narrative and Weis- 

gard’s jaunty pictures. 
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ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Foundation for Reformation Reasearch 
Compiling Research Tools. —The Founda- 
tion for Reformation Research has launched 
the first phase of its activity in promoting 
studies in the history of the 16th century. 
This stage calls for providing tools for car- 
rying on research. One such tool is a list of 
available resources. Materials on the Ref- 
ormation era are scattered in various libraries 
of this country. These, however, need to be 
listed in order that the research scholar can 
readily locate them. 


The Rev. George S. Robbert, a graduate 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, has been 
engaged in this project since July 1 under 
the direction of Ernest G. Schwiebert, exec- 
utive director of the Foundation for Ref- 
ormation Research. Rev. Robbert has been 
working in Washington, D.C., at the Con- 
gressional Library and related depositories 
of books and manuscripts. On October 17 
he went to Dubuque, Iowa, there to compile 
the list of resources available at Wartburg 
Seminary, one of the richest depositories of 
16th century materials in this country. 


At Goshen, Ind., Dr. Hans Hillerbrand is 
compiling a list of Anabaptist materials 
under the guidance of Dr. Harold S. Bender, 
subsidized by a grant from the Foundation 
for Reformation Research. All printed writ- 
ings by and about Anabaptists from about 
1525 to about 1648 will be included. In 
addition unpublished doctoral and masters’ 
dissertations dealing with Anabaptists, as 
well as significant unpublished writings of 
Anabaptists still extant, will be included. 


The research materials are at hand in all 
the languages of Western Europe. Locating 
these materials is necessary in order to or- 
ganize the task of microfilming them. 


The Foundation for Reformation Research 
was established in July 1957 with a $75,000 
appropriation from the Aid Association for 
Lutherans for the photoduplication of all 
16th century Reformation documents. Dr. A. 
O. Fuerbringer of Concordia Seminary is 
president of the Foundation; Dr. Carl S. 
Meyer, also of Concordia Seminary, serves 
as secretary-treasurer. Included on the Board 
of Directors are such well-known scholars as 
Dr. Roland H. Bainton of Yale University; 
Dr. Harold J. Grimm of Ohio State; Dr. John 
T. McNeill, Fellow of the Folger Shakes- 
peare Library; Dr. Theo. G. Tappert of the 
Lutheran Seminary in Philadelphia; and 
Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan of the University of 
Chicago. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Member of Faculty Visited Schools in 
Texas. — Continuing with the program of 
field visits, Professor Walter Vahl, chairman 
of the social science division at Concordia, 
has spent a week in Texas surveying schools 
in that District. 


Finding that it is important for the college 
instructors to see how the schools are op- 
erated on the lower level, Professor Vahl 
visited Lutheran schools in Dallas, Austin, 
Giddings, Brenham, Houston, Pasadena, 
Corpus Christi, Bishop, Kingsville, San An- 
tonio, Kerrville, San Angelo, and Walburg. 

In addition to visiting the schools, Pro- 
fessor Vahl had consultations with Dr. George 
J. Beto, president of Concordia College in 
Austin, and with Edward J. Keuer of Austin, 
who is the Counselor for Parish Education 
of the Texas District (of the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod). 


Twenty schools were visited while in 
session. Ten to fifteen others were visited 
when classes were not in session; however, 
the facilities were observed. Special meet- 
ings were held with teachers and principals. 
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Professor Vahl also surveyed the Houston 
Bible institute and the San Antonio and San 
Angelo parent-teacher leagues. He covered 
by car approximately 1,200 miles from Sun- 
day to Saturday (October 26 to Novem- 
ber 1) while he was in Texas. 

The results of his field visit were used 
by the college in strengthening its curric- 
ulum. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Exhibits and Gifts.— During the month 
of October Concordia featured a display of 
original water colors by the well-known Lu- 
theran artist Charles Burchfield. Nine paint- 
ings were a loan to Concordia from the 
Knoedler and Relm galleries in New York 
City. The original Burchfield, purchased by 
our alumni and given to the college as a gift 
last year, was also on display. Mr. Burch- 
field was represented in the Brussels Fair. 
No doubt this exhibit will be a highlight 
during the present school year. 

Concordia has also recently purchased a 
contemporary iron sculpture from a Brussels 
Fair exhibitor. The purchase is an iron 
sculpture called Votive Lights and made by 
Katherine Mash from Minneapolis, Minn., 
who was the only artist represented with 
three items at the Brussels Fair. She pre- 
viously taught at the University of Nebraska 
and at Joslyn Art Museum. 

A Currier and Ives print of the Crucifixion 
was also recently donated to the gallery. 

All these items are added to the permanent 
collection of the college and will be dis- 
played at various times during this year. 

Concordia has once again been the recip- 
ient of a gift from a friend of the college. 
The gift, whose donor wishes to remain 
anonymous, is an analytical balance and 
a set of biological slides. The donor stated 
that he greatly appreciated his education 
received at Concordia and was moved to 
show this appreciation through the purchase 
of these gifts. 

The biological slides will be used mostly 
in the human biology course, and the an- 
alytical balance for accurate measuring of 
weights will serve in the chemistry and 
physics classes. 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Campus Buildings Named. — Official 
names have been given to the buildings on 
Concordia’s campus by the Board of Con- 
trol. The administration building becomes 
Schwermann Hall, in honor of Dr. Albert 
H. Schwermann, president of Concordia 
from its founding in 1921 until 1954. Dr. 
Schwermann still teaches a full schedule of 
classes. 

The new library will be called Guild Hall, 
in honor of the Concordia Women’s Guild, 
which celebrated its 25th anniversary this 
year. The boys dorm received the name of 
Founders Hall, and the gymnasium-audi- 
torium henceforth will be called Alumni 
Hall. The girls dorm, previously named 
Eberhardt Hall, retains that name. It was 
named in honor of Mrs. Mary Eberhardt, 
wife of the pioneer Western Canadian mis- 
sionary, Rey. Emil Eberhardt. 


Faculty Member President of New Fed- 
eration. — Dr. Albert H. Schwermann has 
been elected president of the newly formed 
Lutheran Church in Canada. This group is 
a federation of the Missouri Synod congre- 
gations in Canada and meets the need for 
a united voice in church matters. It will 
lay the ground work for the possibility of 
a future independent Canadian church. Its 
organization in no way alters or affects the 
relationship of Canadian congregations and 
Districts with the Missouri Synod. One of 
the first projects of the infant church will 
be a study of the possibility of the estab- 


lishment of a Canadian seminary. 


Accreditation to Be Studied. — Recently 
the faculty met with Dr. Walter Johns, vice- 
president of the University of Alberta and 
officer in charge of accreditation and affilia- 
tion, to get information on the implications 
of affiliation with the provincial university. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

New President Installed.—On Septem- 
ber 14 Concordia’s new president, Rev. Er- 
hardt P. Weber, was installed at Zion 
Church in Portland. The speaker was Rev. 
Martin L. Koehneke, president of Concordia 
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Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. His 
topic was “The Ruling Peace of Christ,” 
based on Col. 3:15: “And let the peace of 
God rule in your hearts, to the which also 
ye are called in one body, and be ye thank- 
ful.” 

Formerly campus pastor at Purdue Uni- 
versity and prior to that student pastor at 
the University of Florida, Rev. Weber was 
graduated from Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, in 1941. While in Florida he re- 
ceived his M. A. degree in history in 1945. 
Currently he is completing work for the 
Th. D. degree at the theological seminary 
in Maywood, II. 

Dean Elevated to Full Professorship. — 
Karl W. Keller, dean of students, was ele- 
vated to a full professorship. President 
Weber paid tribute to the contribution to 
the college made by Dean Keller in the 
past eight years. For a year and a half 
Dean Keller has served as acting president, 
first during the sabbatical leave of Dr. 
Coates and recently during the vacancy in 
the presidency. During that time he has 
been instrumental in the procurement of 
funds for, and the supervision of, the con- 
struction of Elizabeth Hall, the new women’s 
dormitory. 


New Instructors on the Staff.— At the 
opening service Rev. H. Lieske inducted 
Merlin S. Pohl and John Buuck as new in- 
structors in the areas of English-German and 
science respectively. Mr. Pohl comes from 
Central Lutheran Elementary School in 
Spokane and did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska this summer. Mr. Buuck 
is a June graduate of Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr., and this summer 
attended Texas Christian University, doing 
postgraduate work in chemistry. 

Returning to the Concordia campus from 
his sabbatical leave at the University of 
Oregon, where he pursued work toward his 
doctorate in education, is Concordia High’s 
new principal — Arthur G. Wahlers. Mr. 
Wahlers is assuming the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the separate high school unit 
in line with Concordia’s program of further- 
ing the accreditation of the junior college. 

Further additions to the college staff in- 
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clude Lewis Klitzke, English and librarian, 
and William Gustav, who is Concordia’s 
first full-time business manager. Mr. Klitzke 
holds a master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago and has been teaching at Luther 
High South in that city. Mr. Gustav is 
a graduate of Valparaiso University. He has 
been serving in the business office at Wash- 
ington State College. 


New Building and Campus Improvements. 
— During the last several months a number 
of projects have been completed. Foremost 
of these was the completion of the new 
girls dormitory, Elizabeth Hall. The dor- 
mitory, designed to house 34 students, was 
built at a cost of $142,000 and is already 
housing 46 college women. It was recently 
announced that a lounge will be added to 
the building. For this purpose $25,000 was 
generously donated by the Mary Neiles 
family. 

During the summer the entire athletic 
field was regraded and reseeded, and a com- 
bination parking lot and tennis court area 


was added. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIn, TEx. 


Christmas Program. — The College 
Chapel Choir and the High School Chor- 
isters, under the direction of Ivan Olson, 
will present an Advent vesper service on 
Friday, December 12. The service will in- 
clude Scripture readings and musical selec- 
tions around a prophetical theme. The fol- 
lowing week the College Choir and the High 
School Freshman Choir, under the direction 
of Ronald Trampe, will sing at a Christmas 
midnight Communion service. The entire 
service will be in song and chanting. 


Recruitment Manual. — Every congrega- 
tion in the Texas District will receive a 
copy of the manual being published to help 
them carry out the recruitment program. 
This manual will contain general informa- 
tion about the program, suggested sermons, 
topic studies, and other helps for the work of 
recruitment. Two members of the Concordia 
College staff are assisting the District in this 
publication. Dr. George Beto wrote sermon 
material for this purpose, and Professor Les 
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Bayer is supplying topic studies which can 
be used in various organizations. By resolu- 
tion of the recent Texas District convention 
each congregation should have a_ special 
recruitment week during March. 


Honors Convocation. — Concordia College 
held a convocation in recognition of all 
scholarship recipients. A total of 25 syn- 
odical scholarships to qualifying students, 
as well as 29 other scholarships were 
awarded, 


Serbin Bell. — A large bell with a history 
that dates back to 1854, when it was brought 
to Texas by the Wends, was used by Saint 
Peter's Lutheran Church in Serbin until 
1926, the year that Concordia in Austin was 
opened and St. Peter’s gave this bell to the 
school. From that time until this year the 
Serbin bell has graced Kilian Hall on Con- 
cordia’s campus. The senior class of 1958 
provided the funds to have this bell placed 
on a concrete base adjacent to the entrance 
of the Birkmann Chapel, the college house 


of worship. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANs. 

President. — Congregations of Synod have 
nominated 47 candidates for the presidency 
of St. John’s College. The Board of Electors 
will meet on campus on December 10, 1958, 
to select the new president. 


Objectives. — After discussion in preschool 
conference and in parts of four regular staff 
meetings the following statement of objec- 
tives was adopted by the faculty. 

The educational program of St. John’s 


College therefore endeavors to help the 
student achieve the following goals: 


Consecrated Christian living 


Understanding and appreciation of his 
cultural heritage 


Acquaintance with the chief fields of 
contemporary knowledge 


Communication skills 

Sound reasoning and judgment 
Optimum physical development 
Intelligent and responsible citizenship 
Basic vocational attitudes and skills 
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The total program of the college seeks 
to provide a general education for all 
students as well as specific curricular 
offerings for three groups of students: 


1. Students who are preparing for full- 
time service in the church. This group 
includes: 

A. Young men who wish to prepare 
for the preaching ministry in The 
Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. 

B. Those who wish to prepare for serv- 
ice in the teaching ministry of The 
Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. 
Some, after completing the junior 
college program, may wish to teach 
in positions in which their training 
permits them to serve. 

C. Those who wish to serve as parish 
workers in congregations of The 
Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. 


2. Students who are seeking two-year uni- 
versity parallel programs and expect to 
continue in a four-year college or a 
professional school. 


3. Students who are seeking two-year 
terminal programs, both cultural and 
vocational, with particular emphasis on 
training for business. 


Note: The above is to follow the fifth 
paragraph of the document “Philosophy 
and Purpose of St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kans.” It was presented to the fac- 
ulty of St.John’s for final approval on 
October 22, 1958. 


OsertT KruGeR EVERETTE MEIER 
RoLAND MUELLER 


NCA Application. — Upon the recom- 
mendation of its steering committee, the 
faculty recently elected Dr. Lorn Brown, 
University of Oklahoma, to be the official 
consultant, and Col. Fred Marston, Kemper 
Military Academy, to be the resource person 
in the faculty’s efforts to complete the self- 
study for North Central Association mem- 
bership. Col. Marston, who spoke to the 
faculty during the preschool conference, will 
spend two days on campus in December. 


Studies. — Five additional studies have 
been authorized for inclusion in the self- 
study for NCA membership. They are 
(a) studies on various aspects of the teacher- 
training program; (b) study for evaluation 
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of the preschool orientation program; 
(c) study of personnel services, part of 
which is to be a study of student participa- 
tion in extra-class activities; (d) revisions of 
the catalog; and (e) a comprehensive study 
and follow-up on business students. All the 
studies are currently a part of the school’s 
regular evaluation program but are being 
brought up to date for inclusion in the self- 
study. 


Class Absences. — Clarification and am- 
plification were given to the college’s exist- 
ing policy governing class absences when 
the faculty recently approved a new state- 
ment which contained the following signi- 
ficant points: 


a. All students are required to attend all 
classes for which they are registered, 
including all laboratory sessions and 
conferences which constitute parts of 
these classes. 


b. There are no automatic cuts in any 
courses. 


c. Only the Dean of Students can excuse 
class absences. 


d. A zero must be given for all] tests, re- 
ports, daily work, etc., which are 
missed because of an unexcused ab- 
sence. 


e. Discipline points must be assigned 
against the student’s conduct record 
for each unexcused class absence. 


f. Make-up work assigned by instructors 
for unexcused absences does not re- 
move a zero, but the grade issued for 
such make-up work is averaged with 
the zero. 


g. If in one semester a student is absent 
from a course without just cause for 
more times than the number of class 
sessions held each week for that course, 
he shall be dropped from the course. 
Appeal for reinstatement to a course 
can be made by request to a special 
faculty committee. Withdrawal from 
a course for class absences shall be 
recorded on the student’s record as 
“Withdrawal-failing,” and this grade 
shall be included in computing the 
student’s grade point average. 


h. If in one semester a student accum- 
ulates a total of 10 or more unexcused 
absences in all classes, he is subject to 
dismissal. 


[December 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Editorial Assistant for Sunday School De- 
partment. — To enable Dr. Allan Jahsmann 
to devote part of his time to editing the new 
children’s devotional magazine My Devo- 
tions, Concordia Publishing House, in co-op- 
eration with the Board for Parish Education, 
has appointed Earl Gaulke as editorial assist- 
ant in the Sunday school department. In his 
new role, which began September 15, the 
former Los Angeles pastor will give partic- 
ular attention to the Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Sunday school lessons. 

After graduating from Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, in 1949, Mr. Gaulke 
taught school in Santa Monica, Calif., from 
1950—52. He attended Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, from 1952—58, and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, from 1953—56. After 
his seminary graduation Mr. Gaulke taught 
at Lutheran High School in Detroit for one 
year, moving from there to an assistant pas- 
torate at Faith Lutheran Church in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Gaulke is married and is the 
father of two children. 


Sunday School Secretary.— At its Octo- 
ber meeting the Board appointed Herman A. 
Etzold, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Bloomington, Ill., to the position of Synod- 
ical Sunday School Secretary. At this writing 
Pastor Etzold has not reached a decision on 
this appointment. 


New Board Member. — Emest T. Rogers, 
a member of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Des Peres, Mo., has accepted an appoint- 
ment as a lay member of the Board for 
Parish Education. Mr. Rogers, who is a 
regional manager of Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., will fill the unexpired term of John 
Roschke. Mr. Roschke resigned from the 
board when a change in his working arrange- 
ments made it difficult for him to attend the 
board meetings regularly. 


Mr. Rogers’ acceptance restores the board 
to its full strength, namely, nine. Three pas- 
tors, three teachers, and three laymen are 
elected to the board for three-year terms at 
each synodical convention. 

The board normally meets on the first 
Monday of each month (except July and 
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August) in the Lutheran Building in St. 
Louis. The first two hours of each meeting 
are devoted to subcommittee meetings: the 
committee on schools, on part-time agencies, 
and on adult education. Then follows a 
plenary session, in which the subcommittee 
recommendations are heard and other mat- 
ters of general concern are considered. 

The board is essentially a policy-making 
body, carrying out its decisions largely 
through its executive and editorial staff, 
which currently numbers 11. Board mem- 
bers, in addition to Mr. Rogers, are: 


Pastors — Justus P. Kretzmann, Florissant, 
Mo., chairman; Harry G. Coiner, St. 
Louis; Mark J. Steege, Springfield, Ill. 

Teachers — Alvin R. Brandhorst, Vernon 
H. Koehler, and Paul W. Lange, each 
of St. Louis. 


Laymen — Rex L. Becker, St. Louis; Ed- 
gar Fritz, Godfrey, Ill. 


The full-time staff members currently in- 
clude: 


Executive — Arthur L. Miller, Executive 
Secretary; August C. Stellhorn, Sec- 
retary of Schools; Wm. A. Kramer, 
Associate Secretary of Schools; Oscar 
E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Ed- 
ucation. 

Editorial — Arnold C. Mueller, Allan H. 
Jahsmann, and Walter Riess, Sunday 
school materials; Frederick Nohl, ele- 
mentary school materials; Arthur W. 
Gross and Ralph E. Dinger, vacation 
Bible school materials; Robert J. Hoyer, 
adult materials. 

The specific functions of the Board for 
Parish Education are defined by the Hand- 
book of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod as follows (7.25): 


The Board for Parish Education shall 


The Board for Parish Education shall, 
therefore, 


a. assist in planning an effective pro- 
gram of parish education and especially 
seek to improve and extend the system 
of parochial schools in all congregations; 


b. watch for all movements and ten- 
dencies which might endanger the pro- 
gram of parish education and marshal all 
available resources to counteract such ten- 
dencies and movements; 


ce. plan and direct the production of 
textbooks and other printed materials nec- 
essary for the carrying out of an effective 
program of parish education; 

d. assist in co-ordinating and integrating 
the various educational agencies and ac- 
tivities intended to promote parish edu- 
cation; 

e. assist the District Boards in super- 
vising and directing all formal educational 
activities of the congregations of Synod, 
such as the Lutheran elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the Sunday school, sum- 
mer school, vacation Bible school, the 
part-time weekday religious school; 

f. initiate and direct research activities 
necessary to promote and improve parish 
education; 

g. advise Synod, its Districts, and con- 
gregations with respect to problems, 
needs, and possibilities in the field of 
parish education; 

h. call an educational conference of 
representatives of the Boards for Parish 
Education of Synod and the Districts 
which, as a rule, shall meet every year; 

i. provide adequate material for the 
training of Sunday school teachers and 
other parish workers. 


VALPARAISO CENTENNIAL 
During the year 1959 Valparaiso Univer- 


assist the congregations of Synod in co- 
operation with the District boards in every 
possible manner in the arrangement and 
carrying out of a comprehensive and effec- 
tive program of Christian education, so 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ may be- 
come ever more effective in the life of 
the individual Christian and that the Bib- 
lical principle that “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom” may be and 
remain the basis and the motive for the 
entire program of parish education. 


sity will celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. A special program under the 
supervision of the centennial committee will 
arrange for the celebration throughout most 
of the calendar year 1959. 

Dr. John W. Behnken, President of the 
Synod, will speak at the inaugural service 
which opens the year-long celebration of 
the centennial on January 25, 1959. The 
centennial opening service will be held in 
the university’s new chapel-auditorium, rap- 
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idly nearing completion in the heart of the 
school’s growing East campus. The struc- 
ture, as high as a 10-story building and 
over 300 feet long, a symbol of the univer- 
sity’s Christian philosophy, will be dedicated 
later in the centennial year. 

Valparaiso University was founded in 1859 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Own- 
ership shifted to the community of Val- 
paraiso in 1919, and the institution was 
purchased by the Lutheran University Asso- 
ciation in 1925. Enrollment since 1925 has 
grown from 300 students to some 2,400 on- 
campus undergraduates during the current 
school year. 

A simple yet significant seal has been 
adopted as the official Valparaiso University 
centennial design by the centennial com- “1859—1959.” The shield bearing the cross 
mittee. Circling the edge of the design are has a double symbolism. In religious sig- 
the words “Valparaiso University Centen- nificance it is the shield of faith, which, 
nial.” In the center is a shield bearing a according to Eph. 6:16, is the most impor- 
cross; rays emanate from the shield in all tant part of the armor of the Christian. 
directions. Below the shield are the dates It is also the Crusaders’ shield. 


\ 


\\ 
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Summoned to Rest 


ApvotpH H. Fiscuer, em., Defiance, Ohio, on April 21, 1957, at the age of 74. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary, 1903. Served 42 years at St. John’s, Defiance, Ohio; Immanuel, 
S. Chicago, IIl.; St. James, Logansport, Ind.; St. Luke’s, Cleveland, Ohio; retired 1945. 


AvotpH C, KoLbEewey, em., Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 8, 1958, at the age of nearly 72. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1909; schools taught: Farmers Retreat, Ind.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Ernest A. Grote, Detroit, Mich., on July 6, 1958, at the age of 61. Graduated River 
Forest teachers college, 1922. Served 36 years from the time of his graduation until his 
death at St. Stephen’s School, Detroit. 


WiLL1AM J. Rupvow, Elmhurst, Ill., on July 30, 1958, at the age of nearly 79. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary, 1900; schools served: Cleveland, Ohio; St. Joseph, Mich.; Sum- 
mit, Ill.; Owosso, Mich.; State Penitentiary School, Pontiac, IIL; Chicago, Ill. 


Ratpu J. ScHuLz, em., Berwyn, Ill., on September 18, 1958, at the age of 68. Grad- 
uated Addison teachers seminary, 1911. Served 46 years; schools served: Bethany, Chicago; 
Zion, Hinsdale, Ill.; Trinity, Saginaw, Mich.; Trinity, Lansing, Mich.; Redeemer. Cicero, 
IIL; retired in 1956. ; ‘ 


Frep W. Meyer, Attica, N. Y., on September 19, 1958, at the age of 75. Grad 

: ay > > > > . t d 
Addison teachers seminary, 1903; taught for 31 years in Lutheran schon Valpae cs ‘Ind; 
Concordia, Chicago, Ill.; St. John’s, Vincennes, Ind.; St. Andrew’s, Buffalo, N. Y.; for 17 years 
in the education department of Attica State Prison; retired in 1953. 


Wa TER A. BAEPLER, Springfield, Il., on October 9, 1958, at the age of 65. Grad 
: > > > > > ° t 
St. Louis Seminary, 1914; served the Canadian parishes in Haute. Sask., pre 
Sask., and Winnipeg, Man.; taught at Concordia College in Edmonton, Can., and was pro- 
fessor eres Seminary, where since 1952 he was president; served from 1952—56 
2 La ee the Synodical Conference; awarded honorary D. D. degree by St. Louis Semi- 


